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Town Improvement in Billerica 


By Avice F. SPALDING 


INCE the time when Stock- 
bridge formed its improvement 
association, and, by the beauty 

of its streets, drew summer rfresi- 
dents to its neighborhood, many vil- 
lage improvement societies have 
lived, and sometimes languished, in 
Massachusetts. The good they did 
lives after them, but the organiza- 
tions have not always been strong 
enough to continue for a long period 
of years. At the present day, associ- 
ations have the inspiration of the 
general movement in the country for 
local improvement, and the encour- 
agement of national organizations 
such as the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association and American 
League for Civic Improvement, 
which this year have combined under 
the name of the American Civic As- 
sociation. 

In October, 1903, the first confer- 
ence of village improvement societies 
occurred in Boston, and was well at- 
tended. Reports were read from 
Stockbridge, the pioneer in improve- 
ment work, Bridgewater, 
Auburndale, Jamaica Plain, Co- 
hasset, Whitinsville and Ashfield. 
The interests were varied. Some 
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were working for the instruction of 
children in gardening or house- 
keeping, and some for public parks. 
W hitinsville, which is a manufactur- 
ing town, is concerned with the wel- 
fare of its workmen; while Cohasset 
is interested in the promotion of arts 
and crafts. 

But as an example of what a town 
may accomplish in its zeal for 
beauty, Billerica, Massachusetts, 
perhaps, stands unrivalled. Situated 
on the historic and smoothly flowing 
Concord, along which it lies for 
miles, Billerica is within six miles 
of Lowell, and on the line of one of 
the pleasantest trolley trips from 
Boston outward. Here, about the 
year 1653, the town was settled, and 
many people of New England stock 
now living in eastern Massachusetts 
can trace their ancestry to some 
pioneer of the town. The stately old 
town gains dignity from its broad 
central spaces bordered by hand- 
some buildings and shaded by mag- 
nificent old trees. The Common in 
the Centre has long been an object 
of beauty. Within it stands a monu- 
ment in memory of the soldiers of 
the Rebellion, while another occu- 


. 
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pies the site of the first meeting- 
house; but its chief beauty comes 
from its well-disposed shrubs and 
trees. 

Not far from the Common stands 
an historic oak bearing a tablet, 
which states that the tree is one of 
the original torest oaks, and com- 


Church, whose Doric columns are 
always an object of interest, and 
which has been closely identified 
with the history of the town. 

A short distance farther on is. the 
handsome new Town Hall, which is 
regarded by architects as one of the 
best-designed buildings of its kind 

in the State. Billerica is for- 


TENEMENT BETTER CLASS, 
TALBOT MILLS. 
memorates the fact that 
Washington passed under 
it in making a tour of New 

England. 

From time to time gifts have been 
bestowed upon the town. Such is 
the Bennett Library, which was 
given about twenty-five years ago, 
by a resident of the town. The first 
town library was instituted in 1772 
—one of the earliest in the State— 
and, though receiving care and addi- 
tions, was not properly housed until 
the present attractive building was 
eercted. 

Next it stands the old Unitarian 


tunate in counting among 
her townsmen Mr. Warren 
H. Manning, the landscape 
architect of Boston, who 
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spends a part of the year within her 
borders. Mr. Manning generously 
consented to become Tree Warden, 
an office which, in this case, insures 
wise care of the trees and roadside 
growths, and Billerica has many 
beautiful old elms. Mr. Manning is 
active in the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association; he was for years the 
secretary of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association, and was 
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always ready to give its members 
expert advice in their work. 

It was through his interest and 
zeal that the Billerica _ Improvement 
Association was formed in the fall of 
1902. Mr. Manning induced some of 
the leading citizens to interest them- 
selves in rousing others, and was 
ably seconded in his undertaking by 
Mr. Frederic S. Clark, treasurer of 
the Talbot Mills Company, who was 
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two general meetings, one in the 
Centre and one in North Billerica, 
for the purpose of arousing the in- 
terest of the townspeople and kind- 
ling their ambition. The stereop- 
ticon, as an effective method of 
teaching and convincing, was 
brought into service, and stereop- 
ticon slides of improvement work in 
other places were shown at the 
meetings. The speakers were Mr. 


TALBOT 


at the time one of the committee on 
local improvement in the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association. 
Mr. Clark had for years encouraged 
the workmen to preserve the tidiness 
of their home grounds, and had 
given them the privilege of using 
lawn-mowers owned by the mills. 
The men were thus better prepared 
when the subject of systematic im- 
provement was first broached. 

The few leading spirits decided on 
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Manning, Mr. Joseph Lee of the 
Massachusetts Civic League, and 
Mr. E. A. Start, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association. 
The meetings were free, and the 
townspeople attended in large num- 
bers. Before the meetings were ad- 
journed, committees were appointed 
to formulate a scheme of action. 
These committees subsequently met, 
elected officers, and adopted by- 
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laws, and thus the association was 
launched. 

The by-laws are so simple and 
direct that it is a temptation to give 
them entire, but a few extracts will 
do. The objects of the association 
are “to consider and take action 
toward preserving and increasing 
the natural beauties of the town, and 
toward making it in all respects a 
more attractive place of residence.”’ 
Any resident “may become a mem- 
ber by signing an application card 
and making a yearly subscription, 
the amount of the same té’*be volun- 
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tary.” There are four committees, 
viz.: (1) Membership and Ways and 
Means; (2) Roads and Roadside Im- 
provement; (3) Public Grounds and 
Reservations; and (4):*Home and 
School Grounds Improvement. The 
tree warden and road surveyor are 
members ex-officio of the road com- 
mittees, and there are women on all 
committees. All recommendations 
of the committees or members are 
referred to the executive committee, 


which consists of the president, the 


secretary, the treasurer, and _ the 
chairmen of the special committees. 
All bills are approved in writing by 
the president before payment by the 
treasurer. 

The society was incorporated at 
the end of its first year, in order to 
hold real estate. This increases the 


responsibility of the committee on 
public grounds and reservations, as 
it is the intention of the association 
to acquire parcels of land as public 
pleasure grounds, and to preserve 
the banks of the Concord, the beau- 
tiful river slipping lazily along 
through field and meadow, its banks 
ordered by meadow grass or by 
shrubs and trees. 

Prevention from _ objectionable 
utilization is often all that is neces- 
sary, and the association , deems 
wisely that eatly negotiations save 
much time and trouble. 

In one short year the work accom- 
plished was so amazing, that it must 
have been owing to the energy and 
earnestness of the leaders. 

Immediately upon organization, 
the committee on Home and School 
Grounds, of which Mr. Clark was 
chairman, set to work to train the 
school children in the knowledge and 
love of plants. At a small price 
bulbs were furnished for house or 
outdoor culture, and prizes were 
offered for the best results in spring. 
The co-operation of the teachers was 
secured, and through them were dis- 
tributed the bulbs as well as printed 
slips giving full directions for plant- 
ing and care. In the spring, seeds 
of annuals at one cent a packet were 
offered to the children, and full 
directions given. The helpful little 
paper ends with a reminder of eight 
things to be remembered, such as 
“dig deep and make the soil fine on 
the surface. Sprinkle the seeds 
every day. Keep pulling out the 
weeds all summer,” etc. 

Having started the children, the 
association. determined to stimulate 
the ambition of every citizen by 
offering prizes for well-kept. prem- 
ises, window-boxes, vegetable gar- 
dens and flower gardens. Competi- 
tion was open to men, women and 
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children, and no restriction was put 
upon the number of competitions 
one person might enter. The prizes 
ranged from two dollars and a half 
to fifty cents, there being eight 
prizes in each class. The winners of 
the first prizes were allowed the 
choice of books and magazines on 
gardening. The Talbot Mills Com- 
pany offered the same inducements 
to their workmen, provided iron bar- 
rels for ashes and rubbish, gave win- 
dow-boxes to those who wished for 
them, and laid out the walks to the 
front and back doors of the tene- 
ments. 

In the person of Mr. Clark, the 
Improvement Association and the 
Talbot Company acted as one man, 
and the Talbot employees entered 
readily into the contests. Though 
other citizens responded in fewer 
numbers to the offers of the Im- 


provement Association, they were 


not long willing to be left behind. 
The interest so grew that the num- 
ber of competitors the second year 
was more than threefold what-it had 
been the first year, the best incen- 
tives being the smooth lawns, the 
yay flowers and decorative vines of 
neighbors. Judges appointed by the 
executive committee visited the 
premises of the competitors several 
times during the season. In the fall 
the prizes were awarded to the 
winners in the various competitions. 
A talk was given, illustrated by the 


stereopticon, showing places of in- 


terest and improvement in the town, 
including the houses and grounds of 
the competitors, both in spring be- 
fore work was begun, and in fall 
when the plants were at their best. 
The main activity of the season 
was at North Billerica, where the 
manufactory is located, and it must 
be admitted that much of the gen- 
eral improvement was due to the 


generosity and interest of the Talbot 
Company, which not only laid out 
the grounds and paths about the 
tenements, but designed and planted 
the small park called “The Oval.” 
Indeed, it may be said here that the 
Talbot family has always displayed 
a noticeable generosity toward the 
town of Billerica. 

Many years ago it erected the 
Thomas Talbot Memorial  FEiall, 
which was designed to be used for 
entertainments for the townspeople. 
It is near the station, and is of at- 
tractive architecture, the walls of the 
lower story being of field stones. 
Gravel driveways lead in from the 
street, and beds of shrubbery and 
groups of evergreens form a pleasing 
environment for the building. 

The splendid Talbot mill buildings 
opposite the dam in the river have 
long been ornamented with tvy, and 
now, since the organization of the 
association, they are surrounded by 
plots of grass and beds of shrubbery 
in every available corner. 

Along Talbot Avenue, and oppo- 
site The Oval, are the houses of mill 
employees capable of paying a good 
rent. All are double, with porches 
or piazzas. All were designed by a 
well-known architect, and some are 
supplied with baths, and with hot 
and cold water. Gravel walks frame 
the plots of green turf and beds of 
flowers. Salvias, California dahlias, 
and other bright blooms are massed 
against the background of dwellings 
and green lawns. 

On the street back, where the 
houses are of the simplest character, 
the vista of trim walks, velvety 
lawns, garden beds, and window 
boxes forms a pleasing picture. The 
back yards are divided from the 
front lawns by lilac hedges, and be- 
tween the back yards of the two 
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streets runs a passage for the team- 
ing of supplies. 

As for The Oval itself, no one 
would recognize it for the same lot 
of waste land of a few years ago. 
There is the same flagstaff, but 
otherwise the plot has been regener- 
ated. Curving paths lead through 
shrubbery, which, as it grows, will 
furnish shade and retirement. Trol- 
ley poles outline the area, it is true, 
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by barberry hedges. Shrubs nestle 
close to the walls of the building, a 
generous supply of vines is planted 
on all sides of it, and an extensive 
shrubbery is in the rear. 

Talbot Avenue divides, and curves 
about The Oval, as also do the trol- 
ley tracks, and bends into Lowell 
Street near the attractive Post Office. 

These streets have been macadam- 
ized at the expense of the railway 

company. Another street has been 

graded to correspond with the 
main avenue, and across the point 
has been built an artistic house of 
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but these are to be covered by vines, 
a different variety to each pole. 

To forward education, the shrubs 
are labelled, and a booklet, with an 
index of the plants and a descriptive 
text, has been issued, so that the peo- 
ple may know how to choose for 
their homes the plants which best 
please them. 

Beyond The Oval stands the new 
Talbot School. It is blessed with a 
goodly setting of green, which is to 
be separated from adjoining lands 


four tenements, two facing the point 
and two in the other direction—all 
looking out upon lawns, shrubs and 
trees. 

The Roads and Roadside Improve- 
ment Committee have had a map 
made of the triangular pieces formed 
by the meeting of roads, and have 
persuaded many owners to give 
these pieces into the hands of the 
Improvement Association. The com- 
mittee have been diligent in preserv- 
ing interesting trees, have co-operat- 
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ed with the street railway company 
in saving trees that would otherwise 
have been sacrificed in the double- 
tracking of the railway lines, and are 
now having the roads carefully sur- 
veyed and mapped to determine the 
boundaries with a view to preserv- 
ing the trees and lower growths of 
the roadside. 

At Mr. Manning’s suggestion, as 
member of the Reservations Com- 
mittee, property owners who cut 
wood lots on:Gilson Hill a year or 
two ago agreed to save a number of 
treesoneach acre of land. Asa result, 
the hill is much more attractive than 
it would have been if cut clean. He 
also saved other trees by purchase 
from the owners. They were trees 
situated from a quarter to half a mile 
from his home, but were within 
view. The purchase gives him a 
deed of the trees, as well as a right 
to the use of the land on which they 
stand as long as the trees shall live. 
This is probably an original sort of 
deed, but it is suggestive of ways 
and means. Now that the associa- 
tion is incorporated, the Reserva- 
tions Committee will ask owners of 
fine trees to place them in the. hands 
of the association in a similar way, 
because the committee regard it 
quite as important in the improve- 
ment of the village to save fine indi- 
vidual trees or groups of trees con- 
spicuous in the landscape, as it is to 
develop roadside growths or to 
secure larger reservations. 

The land on which stands the 
Manning Manse was granted to 
Samuel Manning in 1674, and the 
house was built soon afterward. It 
was never out of the hands of the 
family until it was placed in the 
hands of trustees to further some re- 
ligious work. The Manning Associ- 
ation holds its meetings at the 
Manse, and expects to secure the 


title to the property. The building 
is one of the most picturesque ob- 
jects in North Billerica—its long roof 
sloping to the north—and contains 
interesting relics of a former time. 

From the transformation which 
has taken place in so short a time in 
Billerica, one might fancy that some 
good fairy had waved her wand to 
some purpose. And it is true, for 
the Spirit of Order and Beauty has 
worked through the kind hearts and 
practical minds of the leaders, in. 
spiring them to high thoughts and 
generous deeds, and is gradually in- 
fusing into every resident the desire 
to add his share to the beauty of the 
town. The work of improvement 
will not rest with the completion of 
the present plans.  Far-reaching 
schemes and dreams of large propor- 
tions and greater beauty have 
already taken shape in minds if not 
on paper, but they are still hidden 
from our knowledge. 

Such zeal must spread... Who 
knows but that in a few years from 
now we shall see changed conditions 
on a far wider scale? Through 
Middlesex County and along the val- 
leys of the Concord and Merrimack 
we may behold a panorama of 
smooth roads, pleasant gardens, fair 
fields, harmonious buildings, and 
vine-embowered dwellings. 

It is not always vain to dream. 
Among one hundred and twenty 
towns in Massachusetts, there are 
one hypndred and thirty societies en- 
gaged in improvement work. At the 
Boston conference, in October, 1903, 
it was recommended that there be 
effected some form of permanent or- 
ganization of the town and village 
and kindred societies in Massachu- 
setts engaged in the promotion of 
better civic and social conditions. 
This recommendation was adopted, 
and a committee was appointed to 
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call another conference in the spring 
and to present some plan for a per- 
manent organization. 

The Conference met in April, 1904, 
and, with the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, became a permanent organiza- 
tion, with the name of Massachu- 
setts Conference for Town and Vil- 
lage Betterment. Its object is to 
bring together all town and village 
improvement societies, education so- 
cieties, civic clubs and similar organ- 
izations in the Commonwealth, “for 
the discussion and comparison of 
principles, methods and results.” 


The revival and creation of these 
societies is a hopeful sign of the 
times, and fraught with promise for 
the future. 

And when in May, 1905, Billerica 
celebrates the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of her incorpora- 
tion as a town, she will have many 
causes for pride and self-congratula- 
tion—not only because of her credit- 
able past, but because she is imbued 
with the vital and progressive spirit 
of this age—the spirit that desires to 
lead rather than to follow. 
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How The Bill Went Through 


By GEORGE BRINTON 


eOTFE you are willing, Mrs. Les- 
ter, I should like this tin- 
ware to remain in this closet. 


It is liable to be wanted any week 


by a bride. Yes, it was a tin-shower. 
Did you ever see such a copious 
one? Let us rest in this window- 


seat, and explain.” 


“One of my husband’s clerks was 
to marry an out-of-town young lady. 
He was such a nice fellow, but so 
quiet and modest that he needed 
jollying, and especially as he had 
been poorly, we thought it would do 
him good to ask him here for his last 
evening and surprise him with dona- 
tions. The scheme worked beauti- 
fully. All the partners of the firm 
came, with their wives, and the other 
clerks and the girls they were en- 
gaged to, and when we led John into 
the dining-room, and he saw the 
table piled high with those tin 
things, it was good to hear him 
laugh and wish she were here. And 
how we laughed when we put him 
through an examination as to what 
the articles were for, and he failed 
utterly! He went off, expecting to 
bring his bride in a few days to a 
house here in town, but he was 
taken with a hemorrhage on their 
wedding trip, and he is trying to find 
a climate, where it will be safe for 
him to locate. It is very hard for the 
young couple, isn’t it?” 

“Now, if you feel rested, I will 
lock up the house. You and your 
family will arrive in a month? It is 
such a comfort to think you are 
going to have my home again this 


winter while Iam in Europe. I hope 
you and the General will enjo the 
Session.” 

““l’m sure the pleasure is all 
mine, as the children say,” similed 
Mrs. Lester, and both ladies caught 
the car in great good humor. 

In a month the neighbors saw the 
advance guard of the Lester house- 
hold arriving—four maid-servants, 
three man-servants, carriages and 
sleighs. 

General Lester, having won his 
title from army practice as surgeon- 
general, and having acquired fame 
and fortune, had, two years pre- 
viously, surprised everybody by 
going into politics and securing a 
seat in a New England legislature 
through making his summer resi- 
dence his legal one. It had pleased 
him to throw himself, heart, brain 
and pocketbook, into the welfare of 
his adopted State. He saw its lacks 
with the trained eye of a cosmopo- 
lite. He saw that it needed good 
roads, forest preservation and tuber- 
culosis sanitariums; and as simply 
and directly as he had made out pre- 
scriptions he proposed bills in the 
Legislature. 

But he did not realize that politics 
knows no professional courtesy as 
medicine does. The fact that he was 
a cultured gentleman laboring for 
the good of the State made him 
hated by the corrupt “hayseeds” who 
had long run the party machine. 
Jake Johnson called him the “Dude 
Doctor’—Jake having neither clean 
hands nor a clean heart. Jake never 
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saw a Lester equipage without mut- 
tering: 

“See that swell? ‘Too good to 
walk, is he? Come up here a-telling 
us what to do in our State. Guess 
we run it before that whipper- 
snapper come, and I guess we'll run 
it after he goes.” 

For the first two months of the 
Session the Surgeon-General felt 
like 2 boy let out of school. He re- 
bounded from the fatigue of his pro- 
fessional work, dined and wined the 
best men at the Capital, admitted a 
few to his friendship and bore him- 
self to all with genial dignity. His 
wife shared the social honors with 
him, and his daughter of twenty- 
three became the pride of the town. 
The seamstress, who spent a day in- 
side their house repairing party 
frocks, was sure of an audience as 
she told of the splendor of the life 
and yet the simplicity with which it 
was lived. The man who shovelled 
the walks—for the imported ser- 
vants’ backs could not stand this 
strain—spent his evenings entertain- 
ing store loafers with tales of the 
Lesters’ munificence and of the out- 
break of their hospitality into gor- 
geous house-parties every now and 
then. 

The General and his wife captured 
the town legitimately. Jake John- 
son heard, and swore they should 
not capture the State. “No gilt- 
edged quack should dictate to him. 
Give him a plain man of the people, 
one who didn’t eat off no gold plate 
or keep his drink in bottles that cost 
more than the drink itself,’ this 
being the dim way in which he ap- 
prehended cut glass. 

The third and last month of the 
Session was the crucial one in which 
measures were voted upon. The 
General’s enlightened bills came up, 
were read, read again, defeated. And 


everyone except the General knew 
why. Jake Johnson, of a dishonor- 
able record in a profession from 
which he had early been ousted, of 
a tricky reputation in this his old 
age, had, by masterly and mon- 
strous wire-pulling, by innuendoes 
which just escaped being libels, by 
outrageously unappreciative _ re- 
marks concerning the graceful and 
gracious acts of the General, got the 
bills voted down, and the General 
woke up to find himself beaten. 

Tom Edgerton, best fellow in the 
State and youngest member in the 
House, let in the light to the Gen- 
eral, who smiled rather ruefully at 
first, then he laughed with recog- 
nition of the whole “darned situa- 
tion,” and said: 

“All right. Let’s try another bout 
next Session. I shall have cut my 
eye teeth by that time, eh, Thomas?” 

And now we come around again 
to the beginning of this story, to the 
second letting of the house, the sec- 
ond arrival of the goods and chattels. 

But this year, automobiles having 
been added to their possessions and 
the touring car having capacious 
storage places, Mrs. Lester decided 
to let the butler come up over the 
road with the chauffeur and bring 
the silver and glass and best china 
with him rather than pack it for ex- 
pressage. 

The General wanted to open the 
season at once with a dinner to 
those special friends of the last Ses- 
sion who, like himself, were re- 
turned to this Legislature, and Tom 
Edgerton rejoiced that he would 
probably be asked to hand in Miss 
May. 

Mrs. Lester had misgivings about 
giving a dinner party the night they 
arrived at a rented house, but the 
General was in one of his recklessly 
hospitable and play-time moods; an- 
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other year of sick-beds was behind 
him. The cook and housemaids 
could arrive in the morning and 
have everything ready for the com- 


‘ing of the butler and his table-ware 


in the afternoon. Therefore on the 
day of the dinner she dressed almost 
calmly, though the automobile was 
alarmingly late, and she greeted the 
Senators and Members with the 
charm which seemed to welcome 
each one most. 

The last of the two-score invited 
guests had rung the bell, and still no 
butler. Mrs. Lester stealthily re- 
ceived bulletins from the kitchen, 
and delayed telling the General the 
predicament, hoping the cook’s next 
signal would mean, “He’s come!” 
But at last the telephone rang and 
the General answered it before Mrs. 
Lester could intercept him. 

As he listened he showed ex- 
citement, exclaimed “The devil!” 
whistled right into the receiver and 


finally satd> “Wel, stay at the hotel 


and get a diver in the morning.” 
Then to his wife, who had followed 
him into the hall and stood horror- 
stricken : 

“No, nothing drowned but the sil- 
ver and the glass. That idiot chauf- 
feur didn’t know ice when he struck 
it, and the auto slipped and backed 
into the river. The men jumped, 
and the driver is all right, but Gas- 
ton has a sprained ankle, so it would 
be of no use to ’phone him to come 
up on the next train—he couldn't 
wait on table, and what would he 
have to pass? By Jove, this is a 
mess!” realizing, man-like, what had 
confronted his wife from the first,— 
how could the dinner be served with- 
out the silver? 

“We'll have to give it up, or make 
a picnic of it, eh? Or is there a local 
caterer?” 

But woman’s wit, which has turned 


the scale of fortune billions of times, 
was to come to the rescue once 
more. Mrs. Lester began to laugh. 
That new tin! A whole closetful of 
forks, spoons, plates— 

“No, I don’t want hysteria medi- 
cine, my dear. Go back to the par- 
lor and let our guests have the fun 
of the thing while we have the 
worry. I'll ask the maids to get 
down and wash the best of the tin, 
and you will see a dazzling table 
when dinner is served. I'll run up 
stairs and dress the role more appro- 
priately.” 

She stopped at her daugitter’s 
door. ‘ 

‘“May, dear, I was tried, you were 
so tardy, but it is just as well, for if 
your dress is not fastened, put on 
your simplest muslin—that French 
one, over the taffeta slip—and I'll 
change into my new black silk, 
which looks so terribly old-fash- 
ioned. We've got to entertain as if 
it were a tin wedding anniversary. | 
cannot stop to explain, but just be 
jolly, and help papa carry it off. The 
silver hasn’t come. Oh, yes, I guess 
it is safe.” 

When May followed her mother 
into the parlor, she, having tied the 
proverbial simple blue ribbon around 
her waist, looked so much more at- 
tainable than ever before that Tom 
Edgerton as good as proposed in the 
look he gave her. 

The men were laughing immoder- 
ately, and there was a fresh ripple of 
amusement as a giggling maid, in- 
stead of the pompous butler, threw 
open the dining-room doors, and the 
General said, like a “plain man of 
the people’: “Will the folks please 
walk in to supper?” 

The ripple became a wave as they 
seated themselves. Formality was 
not to be thought of with two-quart 
measures where decanters should 
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have been, a jug with a reserve of 
liquor on the sideboard, cake repos- 
ing on wire cake-coolers, salted 
almonds in little heart-shaped pans, 
pepperers of pantry size, sauces in 
tiny watcring-pots, a colander over- 
flowing with crisp salad, and other 
five and ten-cent articles making 
themselves generally useful. 

The guests sat down friends. They 
rose a band of brothers, solid for any 
measure of the winter's Session. 
Such wine—in such tin cups, never 
was tasted! Such a wife and daugh- 
ter never before entered into a 
dilemma and turned it into a lark! 

Tom Edgerton grew emboldened 
to such a degree by the sight of so 
much high thinking and tin living 
that he had the courage to linger in 
the den after the cigars had been en- 
joyed; and the men agreed they 
would rather have had the silver 
and the glass left on the auto than 
those cigars. He ventured, as he 
flicked the last ashes into the tray: 

“General, I have wanted to offer 
your daughter such a home as *she 
would leave — afraid I never can. 
But to-night makes it seem possible 
to be happy without all the trim- 
mings, and if you will trust her to 
me, | promise to love, honor and 
cherish.” His voice broke. The Gen- 
eral looked correspondingly sober, 
but put his hand on the younger 
man’s shoulder, saying: 

“All right, Tom. You're my 
choice... Now see if you're hers. 
Think you can keep her in one kind 
of tin, if not in another, eh? Well, if 
the man is sterling it doesn’t make 
so much difference about the rest. 
But mind you, my young friend, if 
there’s any trouble, she won't be the 
one to make it. Now perhaps you'll 
excuse me to go back to my guests 
if | send May in here?” 

It was not the next morning or 


the next, but some weeks later that 
the dinner party bore further fruit. 

The Session was in hot headway, 
and the hotel office, that green-room 
of the legislative hall, was buzzing 
with those taking the political pulse, 
respiration and temperature for the 
day. Jake Johnson was whipping 
his men into line. The Lester good 
roads bill was up again, and the 
State bully realized that the Gen- 
eral and his measures had a stronger 
hold on this Legislature than on the 
preceding one—both man and meas- 
ures having been found to be good. 
As Johnson’s fear of defeat grew, the 
bitterness of his invective increased. 
After the members had taken their 
seats for the morning, and the chap- 
lain’s soothing prayer had fallen 
upon deaf ears, the road bill was in- 
troduced, first and most important, 
and Jake Johnson arose’ and 
launched : 

“Mr. Speaker:—I want to say a 
few words against the passage of 
this bill. It goes agin our way of 
doing things. We've always had 
roads and I never heerd of anybody’s 
being kept away because. they 
weren't passable. Some people seem 
to get here from other States on ’em, 
I notice. I guess there’s as many 
native ox-carts as automobiles, and 
we'd be pretty mean-spirited to let 
ourselves be taxed for the benefit of 
others. There ain't many of us have 
tonnoos yet. Perhaps if a man went 
on a sidewalk to his work instead of 
being driven by a chiffoneer, he 
wouldn't need any better roads than 
us plain walking people. Some ad- 
vocates of this bill say that every- 
body comes back from Europe wish- 
ing we had its fine roads. We ain’t 
Europe, and we never shall be. But 
I don't see as we are called upon to 
ape after it, so long as immigrants 
keep coming from Europe and 
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settlin’ here. I say if any man has 
a ‘runabout,’ let him go to Europe, 
and see if it will run about in those 
places where they don’t mind smells 
and where rich families go to buy 
their clothes. I’ve heard a fellow- 
legislator say that if our roads was 
better, we'd have more summer 
boarders—they’re as upsettin’ as 
company now—highfalutin’ folks, 
who wouldn’t have to break stone on 
the highway to pay their taxes for 
these improvements, no matter how 
much they cost, and who could pay 
’em with a check instead of a roll of 
hard-earned greenbacks from their 
breeches pocket. I’m namin’ no 
names, but I’m for Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity.” 

And the member from Way-back 
sat down, incoherent through anger. 

Tom Edgerton was half-way down 
the aisle. He had thrown his head 
back at the word automobile, as if 
an idea struck him, and now he 
paused at Jake Johnson’s desk and 
shook his fist at the boor. 

“You name no names! No, be- 
cause the law restrains you and 
decency forbids my bringing a dear 
and honored name into this discus- 
sion. But seeing we all know whom 
you are talking about, let me tell you 
you don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about. ‘Jeffersonian simplicity’! 
You talk as if the framer of this bill 
lived on gold plate,—when he wasn’t 
living off you. Did you ever sit at 
his table and see its array of good 


old tin dishes, such as our grand- 
fathers used to eat off of? Did you 
ever see the cider jug circulate 
around his board? Did you ever see 
it graced by women dressed in black 
silk and white muslin, which can be 
bought even in your town? Do you 
know that the family delights to 
make the less expensive answer for 
the costly? Well, sir, I have seen 
and known what I describe; and [ 
call upon those who have enjoyed 
Jeffersonian simplicity at the hands 
of the father of this bill to plead 
better than I can for its passage. [| 
have proved your prejudice against 
its framer to be unfounded; your 
prejudice against the bill is as much 
without reason.” 

The House was roaring. Those 
who had dined with Tom on the bor- 
rowed tin were the first to see the 
drift of his defence, and their guf- 
faws were followed by those of the 
dozens of Members who had been 
let into the joke. The Speaker of 
the House caught on, and when he 
rapped, his dancing eyes belied his 
stern demand for order. The clerk’s 
voice, reading the bill for the last 
time, made itself heard and the ques- 
tion was put. The vote stood: 

Yeas—197. 

Nays—2 (Jake’s and his son-in- 
law’s). 

It became one of the General's 
best stories to relate how, though 
he had not spent a cent, it had taken 
lots of tin to put that bill through. 
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The Praises of Spain, or Certain Great 
Figures in Spanish Literature 


By Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH 


PART Il 


F the poetry of Spain, we of 

English speech know rather 

more than of other branches 
of her literature, through Shelley, 
through Lockhart, through Byron, 
through Dryden, through Long- 
fellow, through Ticknor, and 
through Coventry Patmore and Ed- 
mund Gosse. Everybody knows the 
“Coplas de Manrique,”’ so admirably 
Englished by Longfellow; every- 
body has heard of Santillana’s 
“Milkmaid of Sweet Finojosa;” 
everybody has read Lope’s “Sonnet 
on a Sonnet,” so successfully trans- 
lated by James Young Gibson. 

From Juan Ruiz, the first great 
lyric poet of Castile, whom Ticknor 
compares to Chaucer in his gaiety, 
his love of life and the picturesque- 
ness of the characters he throws 
upon his canvas,—from the merry, 
ironical, loose-living arch-priest to 
the present day, Spain has never 
been without a poet of high rank. 
To enumerate them all would be to 
recite an almost endless roll of 
names, but one can hardly venture 
to pass by the brilliant soldier- 
singer, Garcilaso de la Vega, a 
Spanish Philip Sydney and the idol 
af a nation which he enriched with a 
new poetic language. 

A word must be given also to Fer- 
nando de Herrera, famous for his 
patriotic poems, he whom his coun- 
trymen call ‘‘e/ divino,” and another 
still to the gallant gentleman and 
soldier, Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiga, 
who appeared as Philip II.’s page at 
his wedding with Mary Tudor. That 
393 


Ercilla was a figure in that brilliant 
pageant seems to make him part of 
English history, but he is in reality 
more closely linked with our own, 
since he is the author of the “Arau- 
cana,’’ a stately poem on the Chilian 
revolt, and the first literary work of 
real merit composed on either Amer- 
ican continent. 

And now we may leap to the nine- 
teenth century, since we have 
already touched upon the more 
famous poets of the intervening 
years, and excluding Martinez de la 
Rosa, and the Duke de Rivas, who 
have been mentioned as dramatists, 
pass directly to José de Espronceda. 
Precocious, brilliant, melancholy, 
misanthropic, the chief of the roman- 
tic school gave to the world his own 
portrait in his pale, gloomy, splendid 
heroes. He died at thirty-three, 
worn out by a tempestuous life, but 
as has been said, an aged Espronceda 
is as inconceivable as a venerable 
Shelley or an elderly Byron. Byron 
was, by the way, the paramount in- 
fluence in Espronceda’s life and 
works, but he is none the less a 
typical Spaniard in his rhetoric, his 
resonant music, his brilliant imagery 
and his uncalculating vehemence. 

Becquer has already been men- 
tioned as among the modern Spanish 
poets whose work has attracted 
some attention in this country. His 
brief life of hardship and extreme 
poverty accounts perhaps for his in- 
equalities of execution, but his 
genius was original, dreamy, mys- 
tical, morbid, and his merits were as 
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purely personal as those of Blake, 
and as impossible of imitation. 

Among the great poets of our own 
time, it is interesting to note that 
both Campoamor and Nufiez de Arce 
are ardent patriots and politicians, 
that the latter won his laurels as a 
political singer and that he calls his 
famous lyrics, ‘““Grites del Combate,”’ 
shouts of battle wrung from their 
author in the agony of his country’s 
danger. 

Campoamor, long the doyen of 
Spanish literature, had much less 
original foree and fire than Nufiez 
de Arce, but he seems to have a 
claim to special distinction in having 
invented a new poetic genre in the 
shape of doloras, humoradas, or pe- 


guenos poemas (short poems).* It 
is true that it is somewhat difficult 


for an outlander to discover the true 


inwardness of these varying styles 
of versification, to know what really 
makes a dol/ora or an Aumorada, and 
Campoamors own _ explanation 
threw little light upon the darkness. 
A French critic dryly says that the 
peet’s originality lay in inventing 
the name, not the thing, but what- 
ever Campoamor called his poetic 
reveries, their style and content war- 
rant his inclusion among distin- 
guished literary artists. 

There are a great number of minor 
poets in Spain to-day, and all have 
one mark of superiority over those 
of any other European country, ac- 
cording to the first of Spanish critics. 
Whatever else may be said of them, 
they are not “thanks to God or the 
devil,",—I am quoting ‘“Clarin’s” 
own words,—they are none of them 
either decadents, symbolists, or 
inystics. 

As the title of my essay is ‘Certain 
Great Figures in Spanish Litera- 
ture,” 1 am thereby enabled to wan- 


*(A dolora is a dramatized humorada and 
a pequeiio poema is an amplified dolora.) 


der where I choose in the field and 
to exclude, if I will, even the most 
famous representatives of any branch 
of that literature. I shall not men- 
tion, then, either historians, letter- 
writers, essayists, critics or philos- 
ophers, of which last, indeed, there 
could hardly be many in “the most 
Catholic nation.” 

As to books in which English is 
so rich to-day, those devoted to ani- 
mals, to stories of their wisdom and 
heroism, their curious and interest- 
ing ways, their value in the scheme 
of creation, it is obvious that a liter- 
ature and a country in which the 
Dull-fighter is still a hero can have 
small place for them. 

The development of the novel is, 
perhaps, the most interesting fea- 
ture of modern Spanish literature, 
and with its consideration the paper 
may fitly close. It is a noteworthy 
fact for women to remember that in 
one of themselves the Spanish novel 
of to-day takes its rise; indeed, 
women have always held an honored 
place in peninsular literature, and as 
long ago as the time of America’s 
discovery they were lecturing to uni- 
versity men on the Augustan poets 
of the Golden Age! 

“Fernan Caballero” (1796-1877) 
Cecilia B6hl de Faber, was of Ger- 
man origin on the father’s side, but 
as she made Spain her adopted coun- 
try, and as she espoused three Span- 
ish husbands, it would appear that 
she had every right to consider her- 
self a daughter of the soil. Her first 
novel, Gaviota,” has, perhaps, 
been more widely read by foreign- 
ers than any other book of the cen- 
tury, and although it-is a shade old- 
fashioned now, it is still popular for 
its graceful, natural style, its de 
lightful pictures of simple country 
life, and its exquisite refinement. 

Whenever Fernan Caballero 
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paints her early memories of the vil- 
lage in Don Quixote’s country, from 
which she took her pseudonym, she 
is charming in her simplicity and her 
fidelity to nature; she is especially 
charming in her sketches of chil- 
dren; her ‘“‘Cuadros dy Costumbres” 
are valuable as faithful sun-pictures 
of a people and of fashions that are 
fast passing away; the interest of 
her tales is well sustained and her 
characters true to nature. 

Fernan Caballero is, however, 
compared to Juan Valera, what the 
narrow woodland path, fringed with 
ferns and flowers, is to the great, 
busy, dusty, sunny highway to 
which it leads. Juan Valera, or to 
give him his full name, Juan Valera 
y Alcala Galiano (1827—not yet de- 


ceased), is a diplomatist, having. 


studied the world in the legations of 
Naples, Lisbon, Rio Janeiro, Dresden 
and St. Petersburg, and having been 
minister at Frankfort, Washington, 
Brussels and Vienna. He is, of 
course, a linguist, he is an admirable 
critic, he is an equally admirable 
poet, although his verses have never 
been popular even in his own coun- 
try, but he is most of all a novelist 
and, as author of ““Pepita Jimenez,” 
can justly claim a place in the front 
rank of present-day romancers. Juan 
Valera has been so well introduced, 
so praised and so befriended by 
Edmund Gosse that he needs but 
little criticism here, but in him the 
modern Spanish novel sketched by 
Fernan Caballero may be’ said to 
have evolved into a finished picture. 
Valera is a Spaniard, and a typical 
Spaniard; his inspiration is drawn 
from his native country, his art 
grows ever finer as his work goes 
on, and “Dona Luz’’ as far exceeds 
“Pepita Jimenez’’ as ‘‘Comendador 
Mendoza’ outshines them both. 
Another noted poet, critic and 


novelist, representative of the old 
idealism, was Pedro Alarcon, whom 
we may count as among present-day 
authors, since he died only ten years 
ago. He is delightful as a short 
story writer, and his sketch of vil- 
lage life, “Zl Sombrero de Tres 
Picos,” is painted with infinite gusto 
and sparkling wit. His picturesque 
account of the brilliant campaign of 
the Spanish forces in Morocco is a 
remarkable example of patriotic 
chronicling and his “Little National 
Histories” are unusually fine pieces 
of work in a new line. 

And then there is Pereda,—José 
Maria de Pereda (born 1834) more 
truly Spanish than any author of his 
time, brilliant, keen, sharp of tongue 
as of eye, a determined realist who 
has been forced to educate his public 
and train his readers to appreciate 
him. His perhaps excessive use of 
dialect makes him difficult reading 
for a foreigner, and he is considered 
by many critics to be absolutely lost 
in translation, to be untranslatable, 
in fact, save by a Poe or a Baude- 
laire. Pereda has a wonderful com- 
pelling style, both as a limner of 
character, as in ‘Don Gonzalo Gon- 
salez de la Gonzolera,”’ and asa 
painter of nature. 

His ‘‘Sotileza,” which deals with 
life among the fisher-folk, is filled 
with the roll of the waves, the odor 
of the sea and even the shimmer of 
fish and the gleam of sea-weed, and 
to his beloved ocean he returns in 
book after book. 

Those who are interested in Span- 
ish politics noted that not long ago 
a new order was created in Spain, 
called the Order of Alfonso XIIL., 
and also noted that the first recipi- 
ents of the grand crosses were to be 
the most eminent men of the coun- 
try in science and letters. Every- 


body supposed that Don Benito 
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Perez Galdos, author of “La Fon- 
tana de Oro,” “Gloria” and ‘“‘Dona 
Pertecta’’ (1845- )would be one of 
the first selected for the honor, and 
it seems that the decree appointing 
him was twice taken to the young 
king for his signature, which was 
twice refused. We can scarcely be 
surprised, however, when we remem- 
ber that it was Galdos, who by his 
drama ‘Electra’ started the anti- 
clerical agitation that raged in Spain 
for several months before and after 
the marriage of the Princess of 
Asturias with a Neapolitan Bourbon. 
When it is also remembered that 
Galdos is the author of twenty vol- 
umes exposing the misdeeds of the 
Carlists, we can hardly wonder that 
he is nota “persona grata” inall Spain. 
He has composed, however, the 
modern national epic in the form of 
novels (“National Episodes,” Vol. 1; 
“Trafalgar,” 1873), and lest the pub- 
lic should weary of these, with their 
surging crowd of characters (five 
hundred in one book), he was ready 
with the religious difficulty in‘ Dona 
Pertecta” ten years before “‘Robert 
Elsmere” was written. ‘“Galdos is,” 
says “Clarin” (Leopoldo Alas), the 
foremost critic of Spain, whom I 
have already mentioned, “our Balzac 
come a little late; our Zola and our 
Dickens in one man.” This greatest 
of the moderns, as Galdos is called, 
does not translate well, but no one 
in or out of Spain doubts that he 
merited the grand cross of Alfonso 
XIII., which, by the way, it is 
rumored that he declined when it 
was finally offered to him. 

There are but two more contem- 
porary writers of fiction upon whom 
I shall touch, and the place in liter- 
ature of the first, Armando Palacio 
Valdes, is yet to be decided. His 
Marta Maria’ and Hermana 


de San Sulpicio”’ deserved great 
praise, and fairly entitled him to 


rank as the chief of the modern naat- 
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uralistic school, but in “Za Zspuma" 
and “La Fe,” he so far lost his 
national savour that they might 
almost be taken for translations from 
the French. In his last novel, how- 
ever ‘‘‘Jose,’’ Valdes deals with the 
picturesque possibilities in the lives 
of simple fisher-folk. The charac- 
ters are of the humblest, the tale is 
simply told, but it is none the less a 
composition of marked dramatic 
value. 

My last word shall be given to 
Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan (Sra Qui- 
roga, 1851), the most distinguished 
rival of Valdes, a novelist, and the 
founder of a critical review (“Nuevo 
Teatro Critico”), written. entirely by 
herself. Here is a modern woman, 
if you like, a startling figure for con- 
servative Spain,—a novelist, a jour- 
nalist, a reformer, a politician and a 
firm adherent of the liberal party, 
whose head was the great orator, 
great in a nation of orators, Emilio 
Castelar. 

Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan is a 
“naturalistic novelist,” to use the 
critics’ phrase, and “La Madre Nat- 
uraleza’’ contains episodes of great 
power, but her title to immortality, 
as in large measure to her present 
fame, lies in the brilliant coloring, 
the enthusiasm, the wonderful clear- 
ness of vision to be found in the 
pages of mi. Tierra’ and other 
sketches in which she sings the 
praises of one corner of that land of 
Spain, which Alfonso the Learned 
likened to the Paradise of God. 

Have I said enough to convince 
those who were skeptical among you 
that Spain has something to give to 
us to-day, as well as ancient treas- 
ure, in which we may delve with as 
rich reward as did our ancestors? 
Read as we may in any foreign 
tongue, we shall at least find none 
more beautiful than this, one of the 
richest of modern languages, and no 
literature which is superior to the 
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Castilian, in the “capital qualities of 
originality, force, truth and humor.” 
It can claim no higher tribute than 
that paid to it by Coventry Patmore, 
when he said that it displayed “that 
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complete synthesis of gravity of 
matter and gaiety of manner, which 
is the glittering crown of art, and 


“which, out of Spanish literature, is 


to be found only in Shakespeare.” 


A Rose Dormant 


By Avpis 


66 ADAME,” asserted Méne- 
val, “it is as I feared. She 
is not yet a true musician. 

Go out into the wretched alleys and 

by-ways of the city. In dark cellars, 

‘ huddled in garrets, you shall find a 

legion who possess what she lacks! 

The heaven fire—the soul that cries 

aloud! I remember a night when 

the spell of its power held me dream- 
ing, careless of the driving rain, for 
it was in the voice of a ragged girl 
who sang on the street corner. Days 
ago | heard it again, under my win- 
dow,—a beseeching pleading wail. 

When I looked out, far below, on the 

muddy pavement, I saw an old man, 

fiddling for pennies. Theirs were 
teachers of whom she has known 
nothing,—nothing, Madame!”’ 

Edith Oldys looked at him with 
wet, bewildered eyes, as the vehe- 
ment outburst came to sudden 
pause. 

“Tell me what you mean! I can- 
not understand. What has been left 
undone in her training? In what 
have I failed toward her? Rudeloff 
himself pronounced her technique 
without flaw,—and Baranyi raved 
about her bowing; yet you—you 
tell me that she is no musician! You 
know how utterly her life has been 
given to her violinmhow I have 
guarded her, stood between her and 
interruption. I have held my nights 
and days as nothing, if only I might 
shield her from the shadow of care 
or anxiety, from the faintest emotion 
that could turn her thoughts aside 


from her work for even an hour. Oh, 
you do not know!” 

Méneval shrugged his bent little 
shoulders. “Ah, Madame, I know too 
well! Can a delicate vibration pass 
through cotton wool? faint sounds 
penetrate thick felt? You have 
wrapped her soul in cotton wool! 
When you took her abroad she had 
learned all that I could give her. She 
was ready for Leipsic, Paris,— 
though a child. She is a child still, 
after six years. She has not lived. 
Oh, yes, her tone is perfect,—like a 
rose carved in ice, without soul or 
perfume. She is asleep! Wake her! 
Give her to know love,—hate,—fear, 
—hope,—and you will read no more 
of those!” with a contemptuous ges- 
ture toward the newspapers that had 
fallen from Mrs. Oldys’s lap to the 
deep-hued rug. 

Involuntarily her glance, directed 
by her hand, rested on the confused 
heap ; then she looked up at the dark, 
worn face, kindled by passionate 
eagerness to convince her. 

“Hope? Fear?” she said slowly, 
as one learning. “Love—why, she 
has always had it! Monsieur Méne- 
val—do you mean—” the flush of 
abrupt intuition came into her deli- 
cate cheeks. - ““She loves me!” de- 
fiantly. “That is enough. She is 
happy—” 

“She is a child!” broke in Méneval. 
“She could be a grand woman! You 
read my meaning truly. Listen!” 

From the room beyond came the 
sound of a few careless notes, caught 
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from violin strings by light finger- 
tips; then the bow claimed its own 
in a chain of swift, brilliant arpeg- 
gios. With hasty, uneven tread, 
Méneval went toward the door,— 
drawing aside the heavy red folds of 
the portiére as Veronica’s airy, cer- 
tain touch flung out a gay succession 
of harmonics, high and clear. He 
turned brusquely, confronting Edith 
Oldys, who had risen as if to re- 
strain him. 

“You have not let her know that 
it was failure!” he declared, with 
half-repressed vehemence, almost 


" beneath his breath. “It was her 


right to know, and you have con- 
cealed the truth, Madame! You 
hear? Her bow is laughing! It 
should wail, grieve, rage, for what it 
has lost! How else can she find the 
hearts of those who hear? When a 
storm comes you hold her close in 
your arms,—hiding her face that she 
may not see,—covering her ears that 
she may not hear its grand, terrible 
voice. When she stirs, you whisper, 
‘It is nothing, child. Sleep. It is 
less than a dream.’ Yet the day has 
come when you demand that she 
shall reveal force—expression! You 
ask too much, Madame!” 

“Ves 

It was but a whisper, half lost in 
the low, persistent fluttering of the 
gas log flaming between them; yet 
as if it had ‘echoed in the music 
room, the violin tones ceased, and 
light steps came near. The master- 
ing impulse of Edith Oldys’ life 
sprang up in her quick motion 
toward the betraying criticisms; but 
her hands fell helplessly. It was too 
late. In the doorway stood Veronica, 
violin in hand, dreamy, questioning 
amusement in the gray eyes that at 
first saw only her mother. 

“Tragedy?” she asked. “Have 
you disturbing news, Maman? I 


heard voices. Why—it is—surely it 
is Jean-Marie! Oh, I am so glad! 
And you?” She held out her hands 
in radiant welcome, regardless of the 
violin beneath her arm. “You are 
not sorry that we have returned, 
Jean-Marie?” 

But the worn, bent figure of Mé- 
neval straightened,—replying to her 
greeting with a stiffly formal bow. 

“You must not call me that now, 
Mademoiselle. It was a childish 
caprice,—but you are no longer a 
little girl.” 

Chilled and _ startled, Veronica 
looked from him to her mother, as 
though encountering strangers in 
the guise of loving friends. With an 
effort she said: 

“T have displeased you, Monsieur? 
I thought you had come to share my 
pleasure. Had you not heard of my 
success, last night? Were you not 
there, at Mrs. Howard’s? I looked 
for you, but so many crowded 
around, and we went away to escape 
being smothered. Are you not sat- 
ished with my progress?” 

Mrs. Oldys caught her breath; but 
Méneval was silent. His eyes, in- 
sistent, compelling, met hers. The 
young girl, hesitating, put up her 
hand to replace a loosened coil of 
wavy fair hair. 

“Maman,” she urged, “‘you tell me. 
What is it?” 

“We were all wrong, Veronica!” 
The little lady, dainty as a flower of 
porcelain in the silken folds of her 
morning gown, stood resolutely 
erect. “There was no real success. 
The applause, the praise and en- 
thusiasm were —flattery; nothing 
more. You—yes, you may read for 
yourself what the critics thought. It 
is all true.” 

As she spoke, Edith gathered up 
the papers, and held them out. 

“I may? But why? Must I read 
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them?” Veronica glanced at her 
former master, as if beseeching sup- 
port; but the little sneer on his face, 
as he realized that she was encoun- 
tering an unfamiliar emergency, had 
more effect than had it been sym- 
pathy. 

“Have you never read criticisms?” 
he asked. “Here, I will find them 
for you.” 

Folding back a part of the first 
paper, he pointed to a _ certain 
column. 

“Read it aloud,” he said, taking 
violin and bow from her cold fingers, 
and laying them on the table. “You 
will realize them better.” 

“"‘Much was expected of the 
young violinist, Miss Veronica 
Oldys,’” she began, “‘‘whose debut 
was made last night at the concert 
given by Mrs. Gambien Howard. 
Many of our leading musicians were 
present, but it was the universal 
opinion that her playing was abso- 
lutely without feeling. It left be- 
hind it no impression beyond that of 
wonder at the young player’s aston- 
ishing facility, and at her perfect 
control over the mechanics of her in- 
strument, a magnificent Guarnerius.’ 
Do they mean—” 

“Here is another,” interposed Mé- 
neval. Passively she took it from 
his hand. 

“ “Her technique left nothing to be 
desired, it is true; but it was easy to 
see that all her expression was the 
fesult of drilling, not of any spon- 
taneous impulse. Nevertheless, in 
the years to come, with her com- 
mand over her violin, Miss Oldys 
may attain to high honor in her pro- 
fession.’ Does that mean—failure ?” 

“Failure? What else? At the end 
of ten years Tschaikowsky’s grand 
storms of emotion inspire in you less 
feeling than the trills and arpeggios 
of your newest exercise. Mademoi- 


selle, technique is not music. Of 
itself it has no soul.” 

“Yet can you not correct in me 
what is wrong, Jean—Monsieur Mé- 
neval? I will work with you for as 
many hours, every day, as you are 
willing to give me.” The young 
voice trembled. 

“That is not what you need now,” 
he replied, harshly. 

“Then what? I am to play again 
this week.” 

“No! I forbid it!’ Mrs. Oldys 
shook her head with decision. “The 
other engagement shall be cancelled. 
We will have no more flattery. You 
shall go out,—meet people,—enjoy 
your life; but you shall play for none 
but Monsieur Méneval. Not until 
he thinks you fit for your profes- 
sional career—”’ 

The door at the farther end of the 
room opened, and Mrs. Oldys looked 
around. 

“Eliot! Eliot Yule!” A _ great 
relief in her voice, she hurried for- 
ward to meet the newcomer,—then 
turned, hesitating. 

“Veronica, you have not forgotten 
Cousin Eliot?” 

But Veronica had fled from the 
room, and only Jean-Marie Méneval 
stood by the fireplace. 

“You are not going, Monsieur? At 
least you will come again, soon?” 

“T will come—again,” he said; and 
then he, too, left the room. | 

Edith Oldys turned to the kindly, 
rugged face of Yule with a sense of 
infinite rest from tension. 

“Oh, I’ve wanted you, Eliot. Sit 
down. Let me tell you. I—I’m glad 
you're big, and quiet, and sensible!” 

“Even if I can’t realize how much 
more important is music than all the 
world outside? You're not in 


trouble, are you, Edith? Nothing is 
wrong with Veronica?” 
“No—yes—everything is. She has 
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failed!” Despair wasinher voice. 

“Failed ?” 

“Haven’t you read the notices in 
this morning’s papers? They say 
that she plays mechanically—with- 
out feeling or expression. Before 
last night’s concert Paulus, the man- 
ager, was crazy to have her sign a 
contract for six months. When it 
was over he slipped away, and never 
came near. She worked so hard and 
faithfully.” 

“But, my dear Edith, is it impera- 
tive that she should conquer the 
world at her first appearance in pub- 
lic? Veronica is young. Let her 
grow to success naturally. You ex- 
pect too much from a girl scarce 
twenty, whom you have kept rigidly 
at her studies.” 

“Yes, Méneval said that; but from 
him it sounded—different. He in- 
sisted that I had stifled her — 
wrapped her soul in cotton wool!” 

Yule’s hearty laugh came to her 
like a fresh breeze. 

“Méneval is a good man, with a 
fine record in his profession; but he 
is frightfully in earnest. His one 
idea in the world is—music.” 

“And that is hers, too.” 

_ “And yours. He is right, this 
time. He should know Veronica's 
néed. Let the little girl take a holli- 
day,—run out and play with other 
children.” 

“Eliot, will you not understand? 
This is no child’s play to us. Itisa 
vital matter.” 

“Too much so, as you take it, 
Edith. You have enough to live on. 
It is not as if bread were depending 
on it. But since you were a child 
you have set your will agaiest the 
world,—and the world never #ealized 
it. Things went on happening just 
the same. You have spent yourself, 
trying to shape Veronica for a mar- 
vellous violinist. You have concen- 


trated yourself on her until you have 
lost your sense of proportion. Let 
your purpose relax for a time. If the 
girl has it in her, it will show itself, 
Give her a chance to see with her 
own cyes.” 

“How can she? Mine have served 
her for so long. She would be help- 
less without them; yet—I know that 
I must do it. Méneval said that she 
was like a rose without perfume; 
that she was asleep.” 

“Yes, a little rose—not yet unm 
folded. That is true.” 

“But he urged me to wake her— 
even to let her fall in love. Eliot, 
when I think how terrible jt would 
be. for us—for her career—if she 
should meet some worthless—” 

“You think to prevent that by 
selecting her sweetheart yourself, 
Edith?” he asked, gravely. 

The soft brown eyes met his with 
sore trouble in their depths. 

“Don’t refuse to help me, Eliot. 
If you do, I'll not know where ta 
turn. I’m bewildered. You can dg 
so much for me.” 

“How ?” 

“By bringing Veronica into com 
tact with the right people, and aié 
ing me to show her the life of every 
day. She has never even been to 
the theatre.” 

“At my age? Wilful cousin, } 
have long been a hermit, slow and 
old.” 

“Yet you will do it?” 

“As ever—your most obedient— 
servitor.” 

Through the days that came afte, 
Edith Oldys held firmly to her new 
purpose. In her ears rang the words 
of Méneval—“Give her love—hate— 
fear—hope!” As through her hands 
all other essentials of life had 
reached the young girl, so should 
these emotions, in ways as yet but 
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half thought out by her, be the direct 
result of her guidance. 

She wrought out the course of 
each day. The mornings might be 
given to music; but all following 
hours were devoted to new expert- 
ence. Veronica must ride, see pic- 
tures, read many books, meet people, 
young and old,—encounter as many 
varying phases of society as a large 
circle of old friends and newer ac- 
quaintances could offer to Edith 
Oldys’ daughter. 

Yule’s hours of leisure were at 
Mrs. Oldys’ command. He was 
their constant escort. Veronica had 
no other counterpoise than his quiet 
presence, in the strange, feverish life 
that opened around her, for Edith 
was as one withdrawn in spirit,— 
denying advice or comment. 

“I choose that she sha// miss my 
shielding,” she returned, when Yule 
protested. ‘New impressions would 
come to her even more strongly if 
she could be entirely apart from me, 
but of course that cannot be. As it 
- is, she must learn to be more than a 
reflection of my will.” 

And Veronica? Her first sensa- 
tion was of utter confusion. For so 
long she had been sheltered from the 
least vibration of excitement, that 
the whirl in which she found herself 
appeared a brilliant chromatic blur, 
with no definite outlines. Then her 
interest, until now confined wholly 
to a single narrow path, aroused. 
For a week or two she welcomed 
each new face—every ‘impulse 
toward individual action. Still re- 
taining her exquisite reserve, the 
dreamy inquiry in her eyes became 
perplexity, then a vague, fascinated 
wonder. 

Most powerful in its appeal to her 
was the theatre. In it she found 
solution for many confused uncer- 
tainties. Edith, sitting in the 


shadow, near her, at many a per- 
formance, studied the expression of 
rapt intensity on the absorbed, girl 
ish face, as the actors passed before 
her eyes,—but made no comment,— 
asked no question as to the impres 
sions gained. 

Then, anticipated by neither of 
them, came a revulsion. 

“Maman, let me stay at home!” 
Veronica entreated. “Why must you 
send me away from yuu so- often? 
Even when we are together you are 
not the same’to'me. This life brings 
no happiness ‘io’ us.- These peopis 
have no inspiration to give us. They 
know nothing of the world in which 
we have lived. It is too hard for 
me.” 
Edith was inexorable. “It is im 
perative!” she said. “If you are to 
succeed in the end, you must learm 
what life has to say. Eliot will see 
that no harm comes to you when I 
am not with you.” 

“Yes, that is true,” murmured 
Veronica. “He is a refuge. He— 
and my music—may keep me patient. 
When will the day come for my real 
work to begin? Monsieur Méneval 
drills me as fiercely as though I were 
a beginner. He will hardly admit 
that I made any progress during own 
years in Paris.” 

“Has he grown severe?” 

“More than that. He is abwaye 
angry. I dread the hours with him 
yet I could not live without them, 
Oh, Maman, let me go back to my. 
old ways. I am so weary!’ 

But no words could move ber 
mother. The steady quest for more 
excitement went on, despite Yule’ 
repeated remonstrance. 

“IT cannot spare her this,” Edith 
said. “She is beginning to hate it. 
That is what I wish. Hope was hers 
before. If she fears anything, it is 
Méneval. He is never satisfied with 
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her. Now remains—only love. 
Eliot, she is dearest in all the world 
to me. How shall I find for her this 
greatest—love 

“You are going too deep!” he sali 
with authority. “You call this re- 
laxing? Before, you hid the little 
rose from daylight. Now you are 


giving it no rest in your eagerness to | 


force its unfolding. You reason 
about things too much. Can you 
leaVe nothing to natyre, or time?” 

“fos much tithe has been lost,” 
she maintained, nervously. 

“Abd yet you will tiave this pace 
goon? For how long? I look back 
on my quiet hours with regret. They 
were my true enjoyment, Edith.” 

“You think peace nothing to me?” 
she cried. “Is it for myself?” 

“But Veronica is growing tired, as 
well. She is too pale. Has her play- 


ing shown the influence of this 


change of atmosphere?” 

“I do not know,” said the little 
lady. “You must ask Méneval.” 

“So you avoid hearing her? But 
when may I have that privilege? 
Surely I have earned it.” 

“When she has awakened.” 


It was after days of silent submis- 
sion on Veronica’s part that Mé- 
neval came to Edith. 

“It is time that you come and 
listen, Madame,” he said. “Make no 
sound, that she may hear you, but be 
close by, and I will open the door 
while she plays. New thoughts are 
in her heart.” | 

It was true. Half concealed be- 
yond the heavy curtain, Edith heard 
with wonder the alteration in the 
quality of Veronica’s tone. As the 
lesson went.on, Méneval’s unsparing 
criticisms, bitter and __ satirical, 
brought answering fire from the 
strings of the Guarnerius. He had 
already completely forgotten the 


presence of an unseen auditor. 

“More decision!’ he ordered. 
“Mademoiselle, you play as for chil- 
dren. Think of strong men in battle! 
Hear the storm wind bringing the 
tramp of armies, the ring and clash 
of swords in that movement.” 

In the wild response Veronica 
seemed but the instrument; he— 
raging at its imperfection — the 
player. 

“So. That will do,” he said at 
last, his face drawn and sombre as 
he laid his hand over the music. 
“You think me a tyrant, furious for 
no cause’? Be glad, then, that you 
have escape into pleasures, in those 
hours when I am not lashing you. 
Think, too, how you have gained in 
power and comprehension. No 
longer are the masters to you but 
master mechanics. Wait. For you 
I have written what no other soul 
has heard. “The Suite of the Rose.’ 
It is a test for you. You shall not 
play it as if it were a simple melody. 
In it you must find meaning. It is a 
life. I, who am crooked and bent,— 
worn beyond my yeafs with serving 
music,—have shown you in this a 
life like no other. Find wherein lies 
its mystery. I will not hear you play 
one note of it, until you can bring to 
life, out of these written measures, 
the hidden spirit of my rose. If you 
find the test too hard,—go! Try no 
longer to achieve success. It is not 
for you. Rather give yourself to the 
joy of-the world that loves laughter 
and merry dancing, but has no time 
for high inspiration. After this hour 
I come no more until you have made 
your choice!” 

Without another word he passed 
hurriedly from the room, leaving the 
girl bending wearily over the man- 
uscript that he had placed before 
her. 

Edith, passionately moved, would 
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have gone to her, but an invisible 
barrier was between. While she 
waited, hesitant, Veronica. threw 
back her head and caught the violin 
to position, as if breathing new re- 
solve. 

Turning over a page with her bow 
hand, her attention seemed arrested 
by the title written in the margin. 

“*Uncertainty,” she read, in a 
low voice. “That might be my life. 
What will come of all this?” 

Raising the bow, she began to 
play recurrent, sorrowful notes, 
growing more and more into a rest- 
less minor strain. To Edith’s mem- 
ory came a thought of the day when 
Méneval had so roughly opened her 
eyes. Was this the child whose trills 
had laughed in the sunlight? Why 
should happiness not come back to 
her? 

As the notes grew very soft, again 
—as on that day—came the sound 
of a door opening in the hall beyond. 
Edith, watching, saw the flash of 
new light in Veronica’s face. To her 
own heart came an answering thrill, 
sharp and strong. 

“That was Eliot!” 

The music still went on, but Edith 
heard nothing. This was the day of 
decision. She went softly from the 
quiet old library, craving naught on 
earth so deeply as utter silence. 

After an interval—she knew not 
how long—Veronica’s hand was at 
her door. 

“May I not come in, Maman? 
Cousin Eliot is here, asking for you. 
You have not said what is your plan 
for this afternoon.” 

“Nothing!” said Edith, without 
moving to admit her. “Let him stay. 
You shall have a day of rest. I am— 
tired. Let me be quiet. This even- 
ing you shall play for him, here, at 
home.” 

Not until dusk did she descend to 


the long, half-lighted room where 
sat Veronica and Eliot Yule, by the 
red glow of the fire. 

“What, not even reading?” she 
said lightly. “Let us go to dinner. 
You must not grow dull in a single 
evening at home, Veronica.” 

_ And indeed, there was no question 

of that. Not for many a day had 
Yule seen Edith in such fantastic 
mood. 

“This evening you shall have a 
new sensation, Eliot,” she declared. 
as they rose at last from the table. 
“I have sent for Monsieur Méneval 
to play Veronica’s accompaniments. 
No one can do it as he does.” 

Veronica started. 

“He will not come, I know, 
Maman. I tried in vain to please 
him this morning.” 

“He will come. Until then, go 
into the music room and run over 
what you intend to play. Shut the 
door between. I must have a little 
talk with Eliot, by myself.” 

The gray eyes darkened with 
something that was almost appre- 
hension, but Veronica obeyed. 

“You are not in more trouble, are 
you, Edith?” asked Yule, watching 
her intently as the door closed be- 
hind the young girl. 

“No. Wait, Eliot. 
—a little more.” 

For a space of time there was no 
sound. Then the faint, muffled notes 
of the Guarnerius crept on the air. 
Edith looked up. Her face was very 
white. 

“It is all there,” she said. “All 
that Méneval required that she 
should feel. You—hear her, Eliot?” 

Yule’s eyes were raised in atten- 
tion. -« 

“It is too faint for my ear to dis- 
tinguish the tone. May I open the 
door?” 

“Not yet, 


I must think 


7 can hear it. That 
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vibration was never there before.” 
He glanced at her in surprise. 


“You think—” 


“Had I not been blind, I would 
have known it before—before it 
brought that light into her dear 
eyes. Do I speak in a parable? 
Well, then, I am—yes, I am very 
glad for you both, Eliot. Is it not 
fate that you should be first to hear 
her?” 

“Edith!” Yule sprang to his feet. 

“T know no one,” she returned, “in 
whom I have such supreme faith.” 

“You mean,” he said slowly, “that 
Veronica has grown to care for me? 
That you would have it so?” 

“I would give my life to make 
hers happy—to lay success at her 
feet!’ she said, wildly. 

“Twice in your life and mine you 
have been very cruel to me, Edith,” 
Yule went on. “The first time was 
when you made me love you. Hush!” 
with authority, “you must let me 
speak. First you drew the heart out 
of me, and then you married Frank 
Oldys. That I forgave. When the 
years had gone by, and he died, leav- 
ing you alone with Veronica,—still 
you held me in your little soft hands. 
You cared for me—but you said that 
your life belonged to her. That I 
endured. Now comes the third test. 
I have been very patient, Edith. Be- 
cause it was your will I have left be- 
hind my studies and my peace, to 
help you in your plans for Veronica, 
hoping that in the end I might win 
a reward. But you—would repay 
me by forcing me to give up the last 
—the dearest hope of all. Of a truth, 
you are very cruel, Edith. Tell me, 
is it right that Veronica should stand 
between us, after the yeare that I 
have waited for you?” 

Her head bent lower. 

“Eliot, she is so young, so dear. 
For her sake—” 


“Edith, be reasonable. Music, to 
her, is more than the air she 
breathes. To me it is a beautiful 
thing, but no more. She would 
never find in me the complete sym- 
pathetic comprehension of which she 
dreams.” 

But Edith rose to her feet. 

“Hush! Méneval is there, in the 
music room. You shall hear her 
now. Her music will speak to you 
better than I can, Eliot.” 

She drew him, unresisting, toward 
the darkened hall; to the farther 
door of the music room, whence 
came light—and the sound of long, 
rolling chords on the piano. 

“Am I to hear you play it so soon, 
Mademoiselle?” asked Méneval’s 
voice, harshly. “Well, I left the 
choice of time in your hands. You 
take lightly the life—of my rose. 
Begin, then. - The Jderceuse,—‘The 
Rose Asleep.’ ” 

From the cold white keys came a 
dreamy, flowing lullaby, like rippling 
water, to which the violin gave soft 
answer, singing a melody filled with 
vague happiness, under which 
stirred unrest and anticipation. As 
Veronica turned the page, —the 
movement swaying ever more 
slowly,—Méneval shook his head 
impatiently. 

“Go on without pausing. There is 
no break between the numbers.” 

“The next is ‘Uncertainty,’ ” whis- 
pered Edith. 

Again she heard the sorrowful, 
wavering notes, and as they gained 
strength and force, she felt Yule’s 
hand on hers; but he did not speak. 

From where they stood, Veronica’s 
face was in shadow, but the lamp 
swinging above shone full on the 
piano, and on Méneval’s face, pale 
with stress of emotion. Now, in- 
deed, was no more of laughter,—as 
from the wondrous instrument came 
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a wail of grief and longing, many 
times repeated, until the harmony 
grew more clear,—the broken, shiv- 
ering chords sweeping on into rich 
resonance. Without resting they 
swelled into a grand, passionate 
rhythm. As one uplifted, Veronica 
played on,—drawing swift, strong 
melody in response to them. 
Suddenly there was a crash of dis- 
cordant keys. With an inarticulate 
exclamation Méneval was on his 
feet, grasping Veronica’s arm. 
“Stop!” he commanded. “It is 
too much. How can it be possible 
that you are playing this as if you 
understood—felt it in your heart? 
‘A Rose Asleep,’ yes. You have 
dreamed long. ‘Uncertainty,’ yes, 
again. That has come into your life. 
But this—Do you not know that it 
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means—” His voice broke suddenly. 

For a breath—longer—he stood 
facing the steadfast gray eyes, no 
longer startled or fearful as they 
looked straight into his. The 
luminous glow of the hanging lamp 
was on Veronica’s ‘face now, and for 
an instant his own was transfigured 
by what he read in it. Then he 
caught unsteadily at the end of the 
piano, and sank on the long seat be- 
fore it,—his head falling heavily on 
his arm. 

“Jean,—Jean Marie! Do I not 
know ?” whispered Veronica. 

Edith Oldys felt a strong, steady 
arm drawing her away—to rest— 
and peace. 


A Soldier’s Funeral in Japan 


“Come,” breathed Yule. “The 
little rose—is awake.” 
By Louise E. Dew 
brass band, but this signifies 


T no time is the patriotic spirit 
of the Japanese people more 
apparent than when a soldier 

is buried. Sad to relate, opportuni- 
ties to witness such an occasion are 
all too frequent in these days since 
so many brave men have been slain 
in the war with Russia. 

The stranger just arriving in 
Japan, and unfamiliar with the cus- 
toms of the country, would naturally 
think it a gala day should he happen 
to see the long procession. If he is 
in Tokyo, his first thought will be 
that perhaps the Emperor, or some 
royal personage, is about to pass, 
and the people are out “en masse” to 
extend greetings. To be sure, there 
are the depressing strains of a native 


nothing, for even the popular airs, 
which are supposed to be gay, are 
all in a minor keys The tourist 
is, therefore, somewhat astonished 
when he discovers that the proces- 
sion is only the funeral train of a 
Japanese soldier, perhaps a common 
private of the rank and file, who has 
died like hundreds of others, fight- 
ing for his country, and whose re- 
mains have long since been cremated 
on some far-off battlefield. 

If the day is a rainy one, it makes 
no difference. The people may have 
to tramp for miles in the mud in 
order to pay their last tribute of re- 
spect to their soldier, but these in- 
conveniences do not seem to affect 
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them, for they smile and exclaim, 
“Shikata ga-nail” which is. equiva- 
lent to saying, “It might be worse.” 

The home-coming of a soldier, 
even though it is on a bier, must not 
be made sad. When he bade fare- 
well to his family and went to war, 
it was without any exhibition of 
emotion. His smiling face, how- 
‘ever, was a mask, under which he 
concealed the sorrow in his heart, 
but the old Samurai spirit of his an- 
cestors bade him stifle his emotions 
and look upon the sacrifice as a 
privilege. In spite of their appre- 
hension that they would never see 
their soldier in life again, the wife 
and children made his departure 
easier by smiling with him, when 
the “sayonaras” were said. Had 
they done otherwise, the penalty 
would have been everlasting dis- 
grace. 

It is no uncommon thing for a 
Japanese mother or wife to commit 
suicide in order to leave the bread- 
winner free to go to war. Nothing 
is counted too great a sacrifice to 
give a soldier to the Emperor, for 
whom any Japanese would gladly 
lie down and die. It is this spirit of 


patriotism which fills the hearts of. 


the women and makes them have 
fortitude to regeive their dead with 
smiles instead of tears. 

The custom of the country de- 
mands that the body of a private 
killed in battle shall be cremated, 
and only his larynx sent home. This 
portion of his anatomy is. placed in 
a huge, coffin-like box on the day of 
his funeral, with his uniform on top 
of the receptacle, and his picture in 
front of the box. And thus many a 
long funeral train wends its way to 
the cemetery to bury the remains of 
the dead, by proxy as it were. 

With the funeral of a Japanese 
officer it is different. If he is killed 
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in action, the body is embalmed and 
sent home, where it is clothed in 
rich robes and placed in the coffin, 
in a sitting posture, with the head 
bent forward on the knees, as if in 
religious meditation. 

The coffin, which is of white 
wood, small and square, is then 
taken to an inner chamber, where 
the Master of Ceremonies, according 
to an ancient custom, brings the 
gifts for the dead, as well as a last 
message from the Emperor, which 
consists of two rolls, one white and 
one red. These are placed in the 
coffin, which is then closed and care- 
fully watched by members of the 
family, while prayers are said by the 
Shinto priests twice a day. 

Think of a funeral lasting for 
seven years! Yet such is the case 
with a noted Japanese warrior. 

Very early in the morning on the 
day of the interment the ceremonies 
begin, and they last until darkness 
falls. Afterwards, for the period of 
a year, there are monthly services 
for the repose of the warrior’s soul, 
and then once annually for seven 
years, when his soul is supposed to 
be in peace. 

When the procession finally forms 
it is preceded by the Imperial Guard. 
Following the guard come the 
“standard-bearers,” but instead of 
banners they carry frames of bam- 
boo, covered with flowers of the 
most brilliant hues, which are ar- 
ranged in the form of cones eight or 
ten feet high. These have bamboo 
stems and are planted on the grave. 
They are carried by Shinto priests 
wearing an ancient costume, which 
is used only on such occasions, and 
which consists of a kimono of linen 
and a tall black cap, the long point 
of which turns backward over the 
head. 

Next comes the coolies, bearing 
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pine trees, to plant upon the grave, 
and they, too, move on in solemn 
silence to the last resting place of 
the great warrior. These trees, by 
the way, are covered with streamers 
of red and white paper, all inscribed 
with prayers for the repose of the 
soul of the departed. 

The titled mourners and the spear- 
men follow, and here one sees a pair 
of shoes carried on a cushion to pro- 
tect the feet of the dead warrior on 
his last long journey. 

Policemen next follow, with a dig- 
nified tread, and they in turn are 
followed by the bearers of the “Sa- 
kaki Cleyera Japonica,” the sacred 
tree of the Shinto religion, with the 
roots intact. 

A large coffer of white wood is 
carried by the warrior’s servants, 
and this contains offerings of food 
to be presented to the dead at his 
grave. Silken curtains are also car- 
ried to veil the chest, and such 
decorations as the dead may have 
had bestowed upon him by the Em- 
peror are borne on velvet cushions 
and carried by an officer. 

The coffin, of course, rests upon a 
bier, and sheltering this is a taber- 
nacle made of beautiful woods. The 
mourners walk in front and back of 
the coffin, and their relationship can 
be told by the colors they wear. 
Members of the family are attired in 
yellow and veiled in black, while 
the friends wear red and white. 
High officials follow in jinrikishas. 

Hundreds of schoolboys, each in 
uniform, some in white and some in 
red and some in blue, carrying rifles 
and sticks, follow in the procession. 
Several hundred more men and 
women in the common walks of life 
also tramp the long stretch of miles 
to do honor to the dead warrior. 

One can scarcely imagine any- 
thing more quaint than to see the 
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Japanese women in their soft gray 
kimonos, the sleeves of which flap 
in the breeze like balloons, as they 
trudge along on their high “geta” or 
“awadji.” Sometimes a mother holds 
the hands of a tiny girl in a bright- 
colored kimono, while with the 
other she carries the great oiled 
paper umbrella to protect them from 
the sun. 

At last, when they all reach the 
temple, one sees an altar, on which 
is placed the coffin, with all the 
soldier’s decorations beside it. 
Meantime, strange, doleful music is 
to be heard in pulsatory waves,— 
now high, now low. As the priest 
makes his offerings, all manner of 
foods—fruit, vegetables, cooked rice, 
“saké,” etc..—are put before the altar. 
Prayers are offered, and an account 
of the services of the soldier to his 
country and his honors are recited in 
a chant by the priest. 

The strips of paper on the ever- 
green boughs, called “Gohei,” and 
which typify spiritual grace, are now 
presented. This type of sacrament 
is always used in important crises 
where Shinto rites are observed. 
The mourners present entire boughs 
of these leaves. 

First, comes an Imperial! gift, 
bound in crimson. Then the priest 
hands to each of the mourners a 
bunch of papers, and these, too, are 
offered to the dead with ceremonies 
which seem endless. Hour after 
hour passes, yet no one seems 
fatigued, and night comes before 
the throng disperses. 

At last the hour arrives for the 
mourners to carry their warrior up 
the hillside to his last resting place 
in the granite-lined grave. Slowly 
the coffin is lowered while prayers 
are being chanted by the priests. 
On the coffin are the uniform, the 
sword, the pilgrim shoes and a hand- 
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ful of coins, to take with him into 
“Nirvana.” .On the coffin also is a 
copper plate, on which is inscribed 
a eulogy to the dead in the poetical 
language of which the Japanese are 
masters. 

The widow beside the 
grave and watches the men fill it 
until a mound of ten or more feet 
rises before her eyes; then she 
passes out with the other mourners 
to commence the long fifty-day 
watch, which. is unceasing. She 
could not go and fight with her war- 
rior, this gentle, sweet-faced, smiling 
little woman, but she can do her 
duty as faithfully as her soldier who 
went out to die. | 

For the priests who assist in the 
fifty days’ watch, temporary shelters 


are built, that they may be near to 
offer prayer to “O Kamo San,” who 


above all gods judges the deeds of 


the dead, and to her they Pray 
ceaselessly, 

During this long period, which 
extends over the greater part of two 
months, men relatives go unshaven, 
and the women go with their long 
black hair unbound and falling 
about their shoulders. 

The children of the deceased 
sometimes visit the grave every day 
to the one hundredth day after the 
interment, when tea leaves and cake 
are sent to all those who were pres- 
ent at the funeral, and from that day 
on during some years the grave is 
visited on the death day of the de- 
ceased. 


The Song of Mary 


By Susiz M. BEst 


EE my little son,” sang Mary, 
“He’s as other babies are; 
Look! his hands! how dear and ee !” 
(How could she foretell the scar!) 


“See my little son,” 


sang Mary; 


“He’s like other babies dear; 
Look! his sides! how smooth and spotless!” 
(How could she foretell the spear!) 


“See my little son,” sang Mary, 
“He to other babes is like; 

Look! his feet! how soft and rosy !” 
(How could she foretell the spike!) 


“See my little son,” 


sang Mary, 


“Pain for him shall ne’er intrude; 
I'll forefend like other mothers!” 
(How could she foretell the rood!) 
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FROM A PORTRAIT OWNED BY KIRK PIERCE, HILLSBOROUGH, N. H. 


Franklin Pierce—Fourteenth 
President 


By Grace AGNES THOMPSON 


HE year nineteen hundred and 
four has been an interesting 
one to the people of the 

United States, not only as the hun- 
dredth anniversary of certain impor- 
tant historical events, but as the cen- 
tenary of at least two highly distin- 
guished American citizens. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, through his 
widely-read books, has become well 
409 


known to the modern public; while 
the life-long friend of this man, 
Franklin Pierce, though equally dis- 
tinguished,—as lawyer, statesman, 
soldier, and fourteenth President of 
the United States,—is hardly known 
to the people at large of to-day, ex- 
cept by name. 

It is a curious fact also that of the 
twenty-six Presidents who, during 
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successive periods, have held the 
helm of our country, the life of 
Franklin Pierce has been least dis- 
cussed. What the reason for this is 
would be difficult to state with posi- 
tiveness; would be out of the scope 
of this article to more than suggest. 
Possibly it was because he came be- 
fore the public eye at a point in the 
history of the nation when biog- 
raphers were few; when one who 
stood so quietly in his place, with no 
personal ambition to please or selfish 
ends to gain, seeking only to per- 
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form his duty in the midst of affairs 


that could, with right, only be left to 
shape themselves, must of necessity 
be over-passed by those same af- 
fairs; at a time, in fact, when events 
and not men were most prominent, 
—it is at the crisis that men come to 
the fore. 

Franklin Pierce was, however, a 
man of unusually brilliant ability 
and of exceptional character; a man 
whose life is most interesting from 
several points of view. And it is 


some of ths unwritten and un- 
familiar infcrmation about Franklin 
Pierce,—as a boy among his play- 
mates, as a man among his family 
and intimate friends, as a_ soldier 
among his comrades, and as a public 
man among his confréres that this 
sketch has to tell. 

Of the four Presidents whom New 
England has given to her country, 
Franklin Pierce was the last to he 
sent to Washington. He was born 
on the twenty-third of November, 
1804, in a quiet little town of south- 
western New Hampshire, where tlie 
Contoocook Valley Railroad once 
had its terminus. A _ picturesque 
country town it is, bearing a name 
derived from Colonel John Hill of 
Boston, to whom the township was 
first granted. Hillsborough “Bridge” 
ig the most important and flourish- 
ing village; a busy, lively place, situ- 
ated among high and fertile hills, 
with an enchanting view in every 
direction, and with a dozen or s) 
manufactories, about twenty stores, 
a bank, a hotel, a few churches, and 
a hundred thrifty-looking dwelling- 
houses to speak for its enterprise and 
populousness. From the “Bridge” 
one rides due west over a delightful 
road and halts at a small hamlet, em- 
bowered among trees in the valley 
three miles away, and here, at Hills- 
borough Lower Village, as it is 
called, there is pointed out at the 
right-hand side of the road a square, 
commmodious, two-story  old-fash- 
ioned house, with several large 
barns and sheds attached, and all 
painted white,—the childhood home 
of Franklin Pierce. 

Though busy, the town of Hills- 
borough is not a noisy place. There 
is a dignity and repose about it that 
comports very well with its history. 
The residents are principally de- 
scendants of the early settlers, as are 
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also many of the summer visitors. A 
number of the older people are still 
living, too, who remember and are 
fond of repeating stories of the 
Pierces and of the grandeur of the 
fine old Colonial mansion. Even 
now, when the house has degener- 
ated into a mere boarding-house, the 
occupants of which do not hesitate 
to turn an honest penny by charging 
an admission fee, the homestead is 
still the “manor.” For many years 
after the death of Governor Pierce, 
the father of Franklin, the house was 
kept in the family, the scene of un- 
bounded hospitality, both house and 
grounds being beautifully kept up, 
and festivity reigning. 

But in the distant days when 
Franklin was a boy, the life there 
was on a truly magnificent scale. 
Everybody was a friend of the Gov- 
ernor, and all assembled under his 
roof for the dance and the feast. Be- 
sides, the house was on the direct 
route of the Washington stage 
coach, and many a stranger and way- 
farer was entertained at the hos- 
pitable squire’s table. 

rom his earliest childhood, there- 
fore, Franklin Pierce enjoyed that 
happy association and environment 
that had no small share in encourag- 
ing and developing the traits which 
afterwards made him so successful. 
Nearly all of the leading men of New 
Hampshire, for fifty years, visited at 
Squire Pierce’s house. Isaac Hill, 
the Athertons, Ebenezer Webster, 
Judge Woodbury, John T. Gilman, 
Samuel Bell, and Governor Steele 
were more than once guests of the 
Governor. And, afterwards, Haw- 
thorne, Dr. Appleton, the McNiels 
and others came to see the young 
lawyer, their friend. John McNiel, 
in particular, was often a visitor 
there, coming every Sunday to pay 
his addresses to a certain staid, beau- 


OLD CLOCK THAT 8TOOD IN THE GOV. PIERCE 

HOUSE AT HILLSBOROUGH. N.H, OWNED 

BY CHARLES STARK, DUNBARTON, N. H. 
tiful maid, who afterwards became 
his wife,—Elizabeth, the eldest and 
most queenly of Franklin’s five 
sisters. Great men, _ statesmen, 
writers, divines and soldiers have 
been domiciled under this roof. 

Grand as the house is, however, 
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one would hardly think that it could / 


have been the scene of so much 
romance and glory. Yet there is no 
dwelling in the State than can evoke 
more significant associations. Here 
dwelt the embryo statesman and 
President through all his boyhood 
days. Out of these windows looked 
the eyes that were to gaze on the 
splendors of thé White House, and 
the varied scenes of foreign lands. 
In this very yard rang the voice that 
was to stir listening Senates with its 
tones. Around this place centre all 
of the associations connected with 
his youthful years. Here was the 
theatre of his early sports, here his 
schooldays began, here he had his 
first visions of future eminence, or 
of the possibility of it. Through this 
very door he passed with his college 
honors upon him, the friend of 
Stowe, of Hawthorne, of Longfellow 
and of others equally known to 
fame. Here, also, he came with the 
trappings of state upon him, sur- 
rounded by a galaxy of the noblest 
Americans. 

Benjamin Pierce, the father of 
Franklin, was a great man in his 
day. He was a self-made man. An 
orphan at an early age, brought up 
in humble circumstances, with but 
little schooling, he found himself, 
while still a mere boy in years, 
brought face to face with the vicissi- 
tudes and difficult problems of a 
world that, in those days, had but 
little to offer to even the best pre- 
pared. But Benjamin Pierce was 
not made of common stuff. He pos- 
sessed the attributes of character 
that make a man rise in spite of cir- 
cumstances. Shrewd, good-natured, 
and possessed of sound common 
sense, he soon took his place as a 
leader of men. He was a universal 
favorite wherever he went, frank, 
fearless, entirely devoid of aristo- 


cratic pride, well calculated to please 
the great body of the people. From 
sheriff of his county he rose to repre- 
sentative, and then to Governor of 
his State. And with but one or two 
exceptions, he was the most popular 
Governor ever elected in New 
Hampshire. 

Yet through all his life Benjamin 
Pierce felt the disadvantage o! a 
limited education, and, though in his 
particular sphere of life it is a ques- 
tion whether he did not gain more 
than he lost, through being thrown 
upon his own resources, and com- 
pelled to study men and their affxirs 
rather than books, he determined 
that his most promising son, Frank- 
lin, should have what he himself had 
lacked. 

Schools were not in those days 
what they are to-day. But Frank re- 
ceived the best the region had to 
offer. From Hillsborough he was 
sent to Hancock and Francestown, 


then to Exeter, and finally to Bow- 
doin,.entering there in 1820, at the 


age of sixteen. He was a good 
scholar, though not addicted to close 
study, during the first two years of 
his course. He had always been 
very fond of athletic sports, and it is 
evident that this side of the college 
life, with whatever of society it 
offered, and its clubs appealed to 
him more strongly than books. But 
later, through the companionship of 
such men as Calvin E. Stowe, after- 
wards the Rev. Dr. Stowe, Hon. 
James Bell, John P. Hale, the Free 
Soil Senator, and up to 1845 one of 
his warmest friends, Jonathan Cil- 
ley, Hawthorne, and his chum, Zenas 
Caldwell, he had a kind of awaken- 
ing to the value of study for its own 
sake, and during his two final years 
his work was of a superior quality. 
At the time of entering college, 
Franklin Pierce was a youth, in 
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whom boy and man each struggled 
for supremacy. He was vivacious, 
mirthful and eager for harmless fun 
of any kind; yet dignified, thought- 
ful of the feelings of others, and with 
a high sense of integrity and honor. 
He was never dissipated, though a 
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natural flow of spirits sometimes 
made him a little wild. He is de- 
scribed as very handsome, slender, 
of fair complexion, with blue eyes 
and light brown curling hair. He 
was always bright and cheerful of 
aspect, with a sunshine of manner 


and a warmth of disposition that few 
could resist. Even as a boy it is said 
that he was noted for a remarkably 
sweet expression of countenance. 
The strong intimacy which came 
to exist between Franklin Pierce and 
Hawthorne was, no doubt, due to 
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this wonderful sweetness of temper. 
It certainly had a marked effect on 
the melancholic temperament of the 
latter. When the two men were to- 
gether, it is said that one would 
never recognize in the genial friend 
of Pierce the Hawthorne we are 
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wont to know. Story telling and 
jokes were the order of the day. 
Afterwards, when the more serious 
business of life kept these two men 
apart for years at a time, they did 
not forget to write to each other fre- 
quently letters that are of the ten- 
derest tone and most intimate feel- 
ing, though life had left them 
nothing in common but their friend- 
ship. But they held this friendship 
as a most sacred bond, and it lasted 
until death severed it -by calling the 
great novelist away On the nine- 
teenth of May, 1864. 

Pierce won his first public suc- 
cesses as a lawyer. Beginning with 
failure and discouragement, he 
fought his way on to success and 
fame. His legal career was brilliant 
with eloquence and notable for sound 
judgment. It was to this eloquence 
and fine judgment and tact, as well 
as to his magnetic personality, that 
Pierce owed his early and signal tri- 
umphs in politics. He was sent to 
the State Senate in 1827, and again 
in 1831. Then in 1833 he was elected 
a member of Congress, to become 
United States Senator in 1837. He 
was then the youngest man in the 
Senate,—only thirty-three years of 
age. Fond as he was of society, it is 
to his credit that he was not seduced 
from the straight, path of duty. He 
was always in his seat, for the rec- 
ords show that no vote of import- 
ance was taken withottt his name. 

During his term of office he had 
stood firmly for slavery, yet when 
the time came for his departure, 
senators and officers crowded around 
him to take his hand, as taking leave 
of a warm personal friend, and it is 
said that no senator ever retired with 
more friends or wishes for his happi- 
ness. He left with a determination 
to relinquish public life, and to de- 


_ vote his time to his profession and 


to his family. In 1834, after return- 
ing from his first Congressional term, 
he had married Jane Means Apple- 
ton, daughter of the President of 
Bowdoin College, a talented and at- 
tractive young lady, one who, save 
for ill health, was ably fitted to adorn 
the high position to which her hus- 
band was called in after life. Their 
home was in Hillsborough, not far 
from that of Pierce's. father. 

From the beginning of his legal 
career, Pierce had had a\love, a pas- 
sion, an admiration for the law as a 
profession, and an indomitable de- 
termination to become one of the 
best advocates at the bar. This love 
is demonstrated by the persistence 
with which he now refused to accept 
new Official positions, that he might 
continue the practise of law. At this 
time, besides his attractive physique, 
and his graceful and strong manner, 
he had a sort of chivalrous bearing 
toward the court, counsel, and wit- 
nesses that carried everything before 
it. He had a vigorous understand- 
ing, a rare faculty for analysis, quick 
inventive genius, and a_ strong 
memory ; this for persons and locali- 
ty was most remarkable, and it is 
said that he never forgot a face or a 
name. 

He had wonderful recuperative 
powers also, so that when engaged 
for days in an important case, he 
would say to his associates at the 
noon recess: “I am tired, and will 
sleep for an hour,” and in a minute 
he would be sleeping like a child, to 
awake refreshed and ready for fresh 
labors. 

A man like Pierce could not, how- 
ever, stay long in retirement. The 
Mexican war broke out, and with the 
patriotism that he had _ inherited 
from his father, he enlisted in the 
ranks as a private, performing his 
drills and parades like any other 
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soldier. But Congress matured a 
bill providing for the raising of tem 
regiments, and _ creating Pierce 
Colonel of the ninth. He at once ac- 
cepted the position, and wrote for 
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his friend Colonel Ransom to be 
made Brigadier-General. Instead, 
the appointment was given to Pierce 
on March 23, 1847, with orders from 
the war depar!ment to direct a hur- 
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ried transfer of the brigade to Vera 
Cruz. 

In recognition of the esteem in 
which he was held, he was presented 
with a sword by the ladies of Con- 
cord, their letter of presentation be- 
ing still treasured in the old home- 
stead at Hillsborough, where the 
sword hangs in a conspicuous place. 
The son of an army officer, and 
familiarized from childhood with the 
ways, if not the routine, of military 
life, it is not surprising that Pierce 
attracted so much attention by his 
commanding appearance, his alert- 
ness, and general fitness for army 
leadership. 

General Pierce was as successful 
in the Mexican War as he had been 
at the bar. At the first engagement 
of importance, at Contreras, while 
General Pierce was at the head of 
his brigade, his horse became rest- 
less, owing to the heavy firing, and 
threw him heavily on the rocks. He 
was a man of great pluck, and, 
although badly injured, persistently 
refused to be absent from duty be- 
fore the siege of Santa Anna, 
although ordered by General Scott 
to return to St. Augustine. 

The General remonstrated with 
him, saying: “Pierce, my dear fel- 
low, you are not fit for duty.” 

But the answer came bravely back: 
“Yes, General, I am, in a case like 
this.” And at the head of his troops 
he made the charge, exposed to shot 
and shell, until he was assured that 
victory was theirs. Even then he 
would not give up, but met one of 
the commissioners, according to a 
previous appointment, and rode to 
Tacubaya, and there held conference 
with the British consul until late 
into the afternoon. 

At the close of the war, Pierce 
was warmly welcomed back at his 
home in Concord. where he had re- 


moved his residence shortly before 
the war. A sword presented to him 
by the State of New Hampshire in 
appreciation of his services, is also 
to be seen in the old home at Hills- 
borough. 

Honors had during his life crowded 
thickly upon him, but he hoped that 
he could spend the remainder of his 
days quietly in the enjoyment of his 
home and family. He was, however, 
too much before the public eye for 
this, and he took the liveliest interest 
in the affairs of the nation, for it was 
now Sailing in troublous waters. In 
the canvass of 1848 he used his best 
efforts for his party, making his ap- 
peals to the intelligence and patriot- 
ism of the people. He was, indeed, 
New Hampshire’s favorite son, and 
before the close of the year, his name 
was mentioned for the Presidency. 
Pierce, however, forbade its use. 

Nevertheless, the convention met 
in the course of time,-and without 
consulting Pierce, elected him on 
the thirty-fifth ballot. General Pierce 
was in Cambridge when the conven- 
tion reached its nomination. Meet- 
ing a friend who had heard the news, 
and had, as it happened, ridden out 
to tell him, Pierce approached the 
carriage and holding out his hand, 
was about to ask for information, 
when the friend interrupted him 
with: 

“General, have you heard the 
news?” 

“No,” excitedly answered the lat- 
ter. “Who is nominated?” 

“Yourself, General. Allow me to 
congratulate you.” 

. “No man,” replied the General, 
“has heard the news with more sur- 
prise than I.” 

The entire country was taken by 
surprise, but the wisdom of the 
selection seemed apparent, for 

‘ranklin Pierce stood unassailable, 
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LETTER FROM HAWTHORNE TO PRESIDENT PIERCE. OWNED BY KIRK PIERCE. 
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and that was the sort of man the 
party needed. The news was not 
kindly received in the household of 
Pierce. His family had no desire for 
the excitement and weariness of 
Washington life. But Mrs. Pierce 
accepted the new burdens with the 
graciousness and sweetness that 


-characterized her whole life. 


The four years of President 
Pierce’s term were stormy ones. He 
performed his duties faithfully and 
quietly, loyally standing for what he 
believed ‘to be the priziciples of right 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. BENJAMIN PIERCE, HER 
TABLE, SOME CHINA, AND A PART OF THE 
SET OF CUT GLASS THAT SHE OWNED IN 

HILLSBOROUGH. 
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and justice. His administration was 
signallized by the acquisition from 
Mexico of Arizona, and the organ- 
ization of the territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska, by which the \Mlis- 
souri Compromise Act was repealed, 
and slavery permitted to enter those 
Territories. Pierce also agitated the 
acquiring of Cuba, directing the am- 
bassadors Buchanan, Mason, and 
Soule to confer on the subject. At 
the end of his term, Franklin Picrce 
was not re-elected. The North had 
turned against him to a large degree. 
There was a great deal of adverse 
criticism at the time, but that is now 
known to have been caused by no 
real misconduct on his own part, 
merely the result of political strife 
and prejudice. 

For many years there existed a 
warm friendship between President 
Pierce and Jefferson Davis, who had 
been a member of Congress contem- 
porary with Pierce and afterward 
was chosen his Secretary of War. 
There was a considerable correspon- 
dence, much of which is still extant, 
These letters, with others written 
by Mr. Pierce to various friends in 
the North, are not only very interest- 
ing as the compositions of men 
whose names are great among their 
fellows, but are of moment as ex- 
pressing the true feelings of Presi- 
dent Pierce and his friends on the 
subjects that were agitating the 
country at that time. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter from Jefferson Davis to Frank- 
lin Pierce, written shortly before the 


Civil War: 


“The prospect for our country is not less 
gloomy than when you left. The condition 
in which General Cushing said men should 
provide for storm, seems to be rapidly ap- 
proaching. I will stand by the flag and up- 
hold the Constitution whilst there is a pos- 
sibility of affecting anything to preserve 
and perpetuate the government we inherit- 
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ed. Beyond that, my duty and my faith 
binds me ‘to Mississippi and her fortunes, 
as she may shape them. I hope on for the 
kind Providence that has preserved us here- 
tofore, and still labor at my post as a mem- 
ber of the general government. 

Hoping to hear from you, I am, as ever, 
truly yours, JEFFERSON DAVIS.” 


After the close of his Presidential 
term, Pierce spent three years in 
foreign travel, returning to his 
native land in time to help rally the 
people of his State around the flag, 
when the first call was made for vol- 
A letter written by 
him during that eventful year to 
Bishop Chase is of interest, and is 
worthy of repetition here: 


May 6, 1861. 

“My Dear Sir:—The perusal of. your 
cordial note of the 22d inst. afforded me 
great satisfaction. The condition of our 
country, superinduced to a great degree by 
the wrong and moral aggression of the 
North, but to a still greater extent by the 
arrogant rashness of the South, is to the 
last degree deplorable. What is to become 
of the republic seems to me beyond the 
grasp of human wisdom. 

We cannot subjugate the Southern States, 
if we would. The idea that they can sub- 
jugate the Northern, Middle and Western 
States is simply preposterous, and yet, in 
the face of these propositions, to which all 
intelligent minds assent, the masses of the 
people on both sides are apparently hurried 
forward against the plainest dictates of 
reason and humanity, as if stricken by judi- 
cial madness. I enjoy the memories which 
you express of my venerated father, and re- 
ciprocate the desire for the honest grasp of 
the hand, especially in a time like this. 

I am glad our hearts, and, if need be, our 
hands as well, are likely to go together in 
the fearful emergency which confronts us. 
The losses of life are much. The want of 
those who depend for their daily bread 
upon their daily labor is much. The loss 
of property, as far as I am concerned, is 
nothing, but the loss of my country,—the 
overthrow of what I esteem the last hope 
of civil liberty,—is fearful ! 

If I can, I will in a week or two see you 
at Claremont. If this may not be, believe 
me tray, your friend, 

FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
Bishop Carlton Chase, Claremont, 


The later years of Franklin Pierce 
were spent in quiet retirement at his 


A LATE PICTURE OF PRESIDENT PIERCE, AT MRS. 
CHARLES STARK’S. 


home, in Concord, or, in summer, at 
Rye Beach. To the very last he was 
the same even-tempered, genial man. 
As a private citizen he had been 
noble and generous, more than ful- 
filling his duties to society; as a law- 
yer he was most eloquent; and as a 
soldier, fearless in battle; while as a 
statesman he ranks equal to such 
men as Jackson, Polk and Van 
Buren. But if those who knew him 
best could open their lips; if testi- 
mony could be gathered from his 
townspeople, who knew him from 
childhood to maturer age; the thou- 
sand and more who had learned his 
tenderness of heart, the lavish 
wealth of his affectionate nature, for- 
getting him as a lawyer, a politician, 
a soldier, or a President, they would 
point to the crowning glory of his 
life-—his kindness, his unselfishness, 
his true and enduring friendships; 
and his name would be recorded to 
incite other generations to loftier 
and nobler deeds. 
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The “New Women” of Thibet 


By Warwick JAMES PRICE 


OW that MacDonald and 
Younghusband have “made 
good” the Curzon-Cromer 

plan of British prestige and influence 
in Thibet, which for so long has 
challenged all Europe from its lofty 
seclusiveness on the “roof of the 
world,” sociologists may soon learn 
fuli details in a problem which has 
interested them for years. Thibet 
has held the veil of her secrecy 
across many picturesque features of 
her daily life, tiil they have come to 
seem very mysteries to the western 
world, but the Sven Hedins and 
Landors and Vamberys and Noto- 
vitches have lifted now one corner 
of it, now another, and the wonder 
of mystery has given place to the 
wonder of interest. It may reason- 
ably be expected that much that has 
been hidden will now be revealed,— 
and with the rest must come fuller 
information of the Ladakhs. 

These people number some 140,- 
ooo, according to the Russian trav- 
eller, Notovitch, who claims to have 
dwelt among them for _ several 
months. Their territory lies in 


Middle Thibet, its far from pramis-— 


ing area stretching over perhaps 30,- 
ooo square miles. The men of the 
race are typically Thibetan, hope- 
lessly repulsive; the women,—but 
there is the strangest part of a truth 
that rivals the strangest of ro- 
mances. 

For these women are essentially 
un-Thibetan. They are the farthest 
possible removed from their sisters 
of the rest of that empire which had 
been located as “lying back of the 
beyond.” The meagre news de- 
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spatches which came back from tlie 
northward march of England’s “mili- 
tary mission,” occasionally men- 
tioned the women of the tribes with 
which the column came into contact. 
They were spoken of often as kindly 
disposed toward strangers and 
always as curious; once in a while 
the correspondent thought them pic- 
turesque, but more often he spoke of 
them as dirty, ill-clothed, blear- 
eyed, thick-lipped and generally un- 
inviting. Notovitch declares the 
Ladakh women the very opposite of 
all this, and as Notovitch has in 
other things proved himself a chron- 
icler of veracity, in this has lain the 
curiosity of sociologists. 

Who are these Ladakh women? 
Whence did they come into Thibet? 
They are not tall, says the Russian, 
but she is the rare exception who is 
not of fine figure and perfect grace. 
Their necks are snowy and their 
teeth unusually fine. Their com- 
plexions are clear, not muddily yel- 
low as seems to be the expected 
thing in that land. Yet they are 


very women, after all, for they are 


distinctly vain’ of these good looks, 
their vanity running over, what is 
more, into the matter of clothes. 
Thése are necessarily heavy and 
often the texture is coarse and 
rough, but the garments are said to 
be worn with a touch of feminine 
taste all unaccustomed in that weird, 
rude land. What other Thibetan 
women, too, are known to wear lace, 
as do the wives and sisters of the 
Ladakhs? Where do they get it? Is 
it of home manufacture? For there 
it sure is, says Notovitch, combined 
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oftentimes in fascinating ways with 
the furs which the thermometer de- 
mands. 

Quite in keeping with all of this, 
seems the disposition of Ladakh 
femininity. These women are eager 
to be amused, as is characteristic of 
all the childish peoples of the Far 
East; they laugh readily and music- 
ally, and that helps to display those 
same pretty teeth; they are seldom 
angry, and “scolds” are unknown 
among them. 

Let it not be gathered from this, 
however, that they are a slight 
weight in that Thibetan territory; 
rather are they the entire state. 
Their sway seems to be unquestioned 
and supreme, and certainly it is as 
wise as it is imperious. The women 
dictate the laws that govern the com- 
munity through the priests, and 
then, to make the assurance of their 
power doubly sure, they nominate 
the priests. They meet when occa- 
sion demands in a sort of open-air 
“town meeting,’ over which a 
woman presides and in which only 
women have the right of suffrage, 
expressed by the raising of white 
arms and hands. Is there a dispute 
over taxes or a domestic boundary? 
The women decide it; and from all 
M. Notovitch says to the contrary, it 
must be the women who enforce the 
decision. That would be the logical 
thing to expect, though it may be 
that, with such sunny dispositions, 
there is never any attempt at ques- 
tioning that woman-made law. 

Polyandry is the custom of La- 
dakh land. A woman has as many 
husbands as she chooses. To begin 


with, she notifies the mother or sis- 
ter of the man upon whom she has 
set her intention that so-and-so is ac- 
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ceptable to her, and mother or sister 
passes the information along to him. 
That seems to be all there is to it. 
The gentleman in question is never | 
asked so much as an opinion of the 
arrangement; what he may happen 
to think evidently counts for 
nothing. As for the earlier hus- 
bands, if there chance to be any, they 
seem rather to rejoice at the pros- 
pect of a new comrade than to object 
to the idea of still farther sharing 
the affections of the one wife. With 
them the family circle appears rather 
in the light of a social club, with a 
committee on admissions composed 
of one woman. When she “elects” 
another “member,” his predecessors 
celebrate, the festival taking the 
form of a splendid feast. It is char- 
acteristically Thibetan that this feast 
should be held on some nearby hill- 
top, and that the single viand pro- 
vided should be dead horse. 

It may also be said that this cere- 
mony is characteristic of the men 
themselves. It would be difficult to 
picture any humans more loathsome. 
These mates of really beautiful 
women are of thin, small, often mis- 
shapen bodies; their heads are flat, 
their features of a cast that would be 
grotesque if they were not rather 
bestial, and not one of them displays 
any least sign of even a childish in- 
tellect. “Nature could do no more 
for them,” writes Notovitch. “All 
her good gifts she had showered 
upon their women.” 

It is of these women that the world 
waits to hear more. Who are they? 
Whence came they, and when? 
Where did they learn those social 
and personal ways of life of which 
the rest of Thibet is absolutely 
ignorant ? 


In Old New England Days 


By Epwin L. SasBin 


9 ER old New England hills the snow 

/ () Is weighting down the firs, 

| And on their sallies flound’ring go 

The woodland foragers; 

From old New England vales the smoke 
Upcurls in steel-blue haze ; 

But gone, ye new New England folk, 

Are old New England days! 


When fences high the drifts were piled; 
And urged by ell-long goad 

| Yoke-deep the steaming oxen toiled 

_ To brea': the public road. 

With bulging eyes, and nostrils hoar, 
And veiled in vapor thin, 

Now through the door and o’er the floor 
They drag the back-log in. 


] From early dawn to candle-light 

f The wintry war is waged— 

i A hard-gripped old New England fight 
That cannot well be paged. 

Till now the yeomen stamp inside 

q (Performed the evening chores), 

And up the star-capped chimney wide 
The mighty fireplace roars. 


be Before the glow that melts the gloom 
— Sit snugly one and all, 
_ While out from mother’s ceaseless loom 
P | The spans of homespun fall. 
 &§ The green logs wheeze ’midst flame and spark, 


The crane-hung kettle hums, 
: And from the cellar’s realm’of dark 
The cider pitcher comes. 


, | Now climb the boys to where, o’erhead, 
Betwixt the shingle rifts, 

Upon the waiting, dreamless bed 
The snow spud gently sifts. 

Worked soundly, but as soundly slept, 
Nor thought on softer ways, 

Those people of the times yclept 
The old New England days. 
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‘Manda 


PART II 


‘Manda’s Hospitality 


By JEANNETTE PEMBERION 


HE relations between Miss 
Mary and ’Manda were some- 
what strained. 

The eccentric servant had asked 
permission to invite a young friend 
to visit her, “to spend the day,” and 
Miss Mary had readily granted the 
request. Two or three days later, 
while she was quietly reading in her 
sitting-room, a small boy had walked 
in upon her privacy without cere- 
mony; and upon being asked, some- 
what sternly, the reason for this in- 
trusion, he had affably replied: 

“I’m James William Johnson. I’m 
visiting ’Manda.” 

It seemed a little peculiar. To 
have a young, unagreeable, and not 
really clean child introduced into 
one’s house in this unexpected way 
was annoying, to say the least, and 
the mistress thought she did well to 
show her annoyance. But when this 
same child, as he stood staring at the 
lady, carelessly dropped a cold and 
warty toad upon her slippered foot 
—and the frightened reptile at- 
tempted to hide from the strange- 
ness of its surroundings under the 
folds of her long skirt—her annoy- 
ance grew into indignation. 

She went immediately into the 
kitchen and in a voice carefully 
modulated to indicate much wrath 
under self-control, she advised 
‘Manda to go to the parlor and take 
care of her guests. 


“The first of the “Manda” stories was 
published in the New England Magazine for 
November, 1901. 
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“What guests, I'd like to know?” 
was the astonished but not inten- 
tionally disrespectful question in 
reply. 

“James William Johnson and his 
toads.” 

After which Miss Mary retired in 
dignified slowness to her room up 
stairs, and Manda sped to the par- 
lor—perplexed, but ready. 

“What does this mean, I’d like to 
know, sir?” addressing James Wil- 
liam, and pointing to the palpitating 
toad, which the boy was vainly en- 
deavoring to recapture. 

“What?” he stopped his efforts to 
inquire. 

“Come out of this room, this in- 
stant minute! Did you suppose 
when I told you you could come 
here to see me that | meant you to 
live in the parlor? No, sir! And if 
you'd had the bringings up of a cat 
you'd ’a’ known better than to let a 
nasty vermin jump ‘round where a 
lady has a right to feel her legs safe 
and comfortable. But you haven't, 
poor mouse! And I, for one, know 
better than to expect it.” 

‘Toads don’t hurt my legs any,” 
James William sullenly observed, as, 
having picked up the toad and 
wrapped him in a _ newspaper, 
"Manda assisted the boy to leave the 
room with despatch. 

“Did I say you were a lady? Now 
sit on that chair and spell toad till 
you feel good-natured. I belong to 
a Society for Bringing Up Boys, and 
you need to be worked on as much 
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as anyone I know—what with a 
meachin’ father and no ma—’’ 

“What’s meachin’?” 

“Nothing for little boys to know. 
An’ now I’ve got to think of Miss 
Mary. Did you know this was her 
house, and her kitchen, and her par- 
lor, and her victuals, and her toad, 
for that matter, and I’m hers, and 
you’ve been and offended her. And 
now, you've got to go and apologize. 
That’s the first thing.” 

“What’s pollygibes?” 

“You’ve got to tell her you're 
sorry, and you'll never bring another 
toad here to jump on her ’s long as 
you both shall live. Now, is your 
face clean? and both your hands?” 

The occasion seemed very solemn 
to the small boy, as he marched up 
stairs tightly holding ’Manda’s hand. 
And when in response to the knock 
at the door a serious voice said, 
“Come in,” his solemnity increased. 
But nothing could make James Wil- 


liam shy; so he held up his head and 


looked around the pretty room with 
much interest. 

“I am very sorry you were driven 
out of your own parlor, ma’am; and 
James William has come to apolo- 
gize. Go on,” turning to the boy; 
“say you're sorry about the toad.” 

“I’m sorry for the toad as long as 
you both shall live,” James William 
repeated in subdued tones, gazing at 
Miss Mary’s old-fashioned cheval- 
glass, in which he delightedly saw 
himself and ‘Manda faithfully pic- 
tured. 

“The child means well,” explained 
*"Manda, while Miss Mary’s face re- 
mained grave and unmoved; “and if 
you say the word I'll spank him.” 

James William turned his eyes to 
Miss Mary’s face with swift appeal ; 
it seemed too hard that there was a 
chance of being spanked now, in the 


moment of repentance and well 
doing. | 

“I said my pollygibes, didn’t |?” 
he inquired plaintively. 

“Yes, yes; do go, now.” Miss 
Mary was not particularly fond of 
children at the best, and she had had 
enough. 

“I’m very sorry,” repeated ’Manda, 
pushing the child outside the door, 
but still clinging to his hand. “And 
if you want him sent home, I’ll send 
him; but havin’ no mother, and 
worse than no father, I thought we 
could be doing our mite by bringing 
him here and learning him some 
thing.” 

“Oh, yes; all right. Only keep 
him out of the parlor.” 

As ’Manda returned to her own 
domain Miss Mary wondered why 
some people were made so much 
more unselfish than others. Here 
was she, with nothing to do, unwill- 
ing to sacrifice a few moments of her 
time or a few spare feet of her parlor 
to the happiness of a needy fellow- 
being, while Manda, busy as a bee, 
always on the alert to do good work 
and plenty of it, was yet sufficiently 
at leisure to consider the wants of 
less fortunate ones and minister to 
them freely: “her one employ to fill 
some small sweet needs.” She re 
membered that when James Wik 
liam’s father had married a helpless, 
useless village beauty for his second 
wife, after "Manda’s first outburst of 
displeasure against widowers in gem 
eral, and this wretched specimen iff 
particular, she had philosophically 
remarked : 

“Well, some of us are beauties, 
made just to tickle fools; and somé 
are only put here just to be women, 
and do hard work, and have thé 
sense to make men comfortable. A 
lowly lot—but Mr. Knight always 
thought it worth something.” 
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To attain to the mythical Mr. 
Knight’s standard was ’Manda’s 
highest aim. 

“I guess you belong to a Society 


‘for Interesting Imps of Indolence,” 


said "Manda to her guest as they 
reached the kitchen. “But you've 
got to do some work now. You set 
right down and shell these peas. 
And when they’re done I'll find 
something else for idle hands to do.” 
’Manda did not realize that James 
William was unaccustomed to work 
of any sort. His “meachin’ father” 
never did anything he could possibly 
avoid; and his poor dead mother had 
been chiefly occupied in raising a 
family since James William could 
remember, and that had seemed to 
his immature observation an easy 
life. He had never seen any one but 
"Manda work. So he was not adapt- 
ed to being left alone with pease in- 
tended for speedy consumption. 
‘Manda had seated him on the 
kitchen porch, where he might con- 
veniently “make a litter,” and she, 
herself, was busy with work inside. 
James William awkwardly plucked 
open a few pods as ’Manda had 
taught him, and enjoyed the rattle 
of the contents in a tin pan; then he 
shelled a few more, which found 
their way to his mouth instead of the 
pan, and gave even more pleasure. 
Next he began to reflect upon the 
use of a pea; he pulled one to pieces 
—carefully inspected the skin and 
pulpy flesh and embryo plant. He 
decided to cultivate pease for him- 
self. Setting down his basket with 
cautious silence so that ‘Manda 
should not say “pollygibes” or do 
work of some sort, he put a few pods 
in his pocket and departed for the 
garden. He knew Miss Mary’s gar- 
den; he had often observed the gay 
plot when he had passed the house, 
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and this plan would give him the 
pleasure of a nearer acquaintance. 

The garden was arranged to suit 
Miss Mary’s taste, and was not en- 
tirely “old-time,” and certainly not 
new. Against the fence were long 
rows of Canterbury bells, purple 
fox-glove, white phlox and sweet- 
William, growing in rank profusion; 
then there were round beds filled 
with candy tuft and sweet elysium, 
from whose thick white mass scarlet 
poppies and blue larkspur waved 
gaily; heart-shaped beds of portu- 
lacea, brilliant with every shade of 
every color; diamond-shapes, gor- 
geous with scarlet and white and 
pink geraniums; and small square 
plots, with old-fashioned pinks, 
pansies and verbenas. Against the 
house were lilies of the valley and 
nasturtiums, while the roses and 
lilies had a small garden all to them- 
selves. Along one side, under the 
dining-room windows, was a row of 
sweet pease, and in the same bed, 
nearer the gravel-walk, Miss Mary 
had planted some choice seeds from 
California. 

Here in this fresh earth James 
William elected to plant his pease. 
He had two reasons for his choice; 
one was that pease already grew 
here, and it seemed suitable—but the 
most imperative and decisive one 
was that it was quite secure from 
"Manda’s eye. He easily poked holes 
in the soft rich earth with his finger, 
into which he popped his seeds, cov- 
ered them, and stamped them down 
with an energetic heel. His work 
being finished, he amused himself 
picking a bunch of the sweet pease, 
sadly tearing the vines in his 
ignorant heedlessness. 

By this time "Manda was ready for 
his part of the dinner, and as the boy 
had been so quiet, she had no doubt 
it was ready for her. 
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“James William! Bring in your 
pease.” 

She called him twice without 
reply; then she opened the screen- 
door, and spoke sternly. No James 
William was there to heed the 
merited reproof. A _ sprinkling of 
pease covered the bottom of the pan, 
but the basket was still nearly full of 
unshelled pods. 

This was sufficiently exasperating 
to a methodical cook, but—James 
William was her charge—where was 
he? Making, or taking, mischief? 
Should she hurriedly finish his 
neglected work for Miss Mary’s.din- 
ner—a clear duty—or must she look 
for the child in spite of Miss Mary’s 
prior claim? 

"Manda had not lived her years in 
vain. Her life had been an observ- 
ing one, and she knew how to look 
for a boy with some assurance of 
finding him. 

“James William!” in loud, yet 
gentle tones; “I want you. I’ve got 
something for you.” 

James William was beguiled by 


the call; he peeped ‘round the corner 


of the house. 

“There you are, are you? Come 
here, this minute, and help me finish 
these pease, and ¢hen I'll tell you 
what give you.” 

Before the vegetables were ready 
James William knew pretty well the 
nature of what was in store for him. 
He would have escaped even by 
cutting short his visit and losing his 
dinner, but circumstances were too 
strong for his inexperience. He 
spent an hour before his dinner 
perched on a chair in the kitchen, 


wondering whether it was “much | 


fun to visit ladies.” 

“Now, I want you to enjoy the 
day,” his hostess said to him, after 
he had been chastened, and had as- 
sisted at an abundant dinner to such 


an extent as to alarm one unused to 
a boy’s elastic interior; “I want you 
to feel it a treat to be in decent folks’ 
homes; so I’m not going to say any- 
thing more about your being 
naughty. You shelled your pease 
the second time I told you—and 
pr’aps if we all did our duty every 
time we was only told twice, we 
might not be such unprofitable ser- 
vants after all. It’s a good thing for 
little boys to see nature, and—” 

“What's nature?” interrupted 
James William. 

“Nothing for litthe—well, yes; it’s 
plants—and trees—and birds—and 
ants and things. I’ve got to go to 
the store and get me some shoes; 
and then we'll take the trolley and 
go out to the woods, somewhere, 
after I get my work done.” 

‘Manda did not know about the 
invaded garden, or she would have 
considered the proposed treat most 
unfitting, and calculated to obscure 
one’s moral sense. But James Wil- 
liam was so unaccustomed to the 
consideration of his moral sense, that 
he would have seen no impropriety 
in treats with fifty ravaged gardens 
in full view. 

He grew somewhat impatient 
while "Manda was being fitted to 
shoes. Mr. Knight had once ad- 
mired her slim foot, and she endeav- 
ored to keep it within its youthful 
bounds for his sake, although it was 
always extremely difficult to wear 
the shoes whose size pleased her eye. 
When the obliging clerk returned 
from a long search with his arms 
full, saying: “Madam, your foot is 
not exactly a 5A foot, so I have 
brought some 6B shoes to try,” the 
little boy sighed. But his face light- 
ened joyously when he saw ’Manda 
fix an eye of withering scorn upon 
the unfortunate young man, and 
heard her say: 
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“No, sir; my foot did not happen 
to be created according to your rule 
and measure; but if you will be good 
enough to put on my own 5A shoe 
again, I will go to some store where 
the clerks have manners, if they 
don’t keep shoes. We won't buy 
shoes to-day, James William.” 

In stern silence they left the shop 
and sought nature. 

“I’m so shaken up in my mind 
with the impudence of that numb- 
skull (that I ought to look down 
upon too much to notice, seeing I 
belong to a Society for Crushing 
Contemptible Creatures!) that I 
need to be stroked down a little by 
the sight of some scenery, so we'll 
go to the cemetery.” 

’Manda’s good angel so arranged 
it that the only passenger in the 
trolley-car which they boarded was 
her old friend, the plumber. When 
he first glanced at the black gown 
and rusty crape veil, he fancied they 
belonged to some widow going to 
weep at her husband’s tomb; but 
‘Manda’s voice addressing James 
William brought back to his mind 
many long and happy days spent at 
Miss Mary’s, listening to Mrs. 
Knight’s words of wisdom while he 
drank her delicious coffee. His face 
brightened, and soon the two were 
mirthfully recalling the pleasing in- 
cidents connected with leaking pipes 
and porous drains, and James Wil- 
liam was left to the society of the 
conductor. 

“Now there’s a man that can do 
something besides plumb,” said 
‘Manda to the boy as they strolled 
along a shady path just inside the 
cemetery gates. “And yet, to know 
how to plumb real good is a fit 
science for any man. Mr. Knight 
was a plumber. At least, he would 
have been, if he had lived. And it’s 
a noble profession—always search- 


ing for nasty dirt and vile gases, and 
trying to make things pure—” 

“W hat’s gases?” asked James Wil- 
liam, who. felt no particular interest 
in Mr. Knight, nor even plumbers in 
general, but was occasionally struck 
by a new word. 

“Oh, — well — nothing for little 
boys to know, I reckon. But if you 
want to live noble and make folks 
happy, you can do it about as well 
by knowing how to come in the nick 
of time when they’re all put aut with 
trouble in the pipes and the whole 
house is turned upside down, and 
can't stir a step in the muss till you 
do come—by knowing enough, I say, 
to walk in and tell ’em just what’s 
the trouble, and that you can fix it 
all right in a few minutes. The 
trouble is, all plumbers ain’t consci- 
entious, and they'll tell you they’re 
coming when they know they’re 
going the other way. The thing is 
to have a plumber under your own 
thumb, as ‘twere, and when you see 
it's his plain duty to go to a place, 
just see that he gets there and don’t 
make promises for nothing.” 

‘Manda _stopped,- quite out of 
breath, to indulge in a reverie of 
benevolence; dreaming of the up- 
right and Christian manner in which 
a plumber’s business might be car- 
ried on by a capable wife. She had 
forgotten James William, and had 
just reached the point in her dreams 
where she was discarding her 
widow's veil,and wondering whether 
this particular plumber would pre- 
fer pink or blue in gingham gowns, 
when the little boy, who was tired 
of the long, quiet walk, asked: 

“Where’s the scenery ?” 

“Mercy! Yes; I forgot I had a 
boy to bring up. Why—scenery? 
Look all ’round—see those bushes, 
and the leaves all waving in the 
breeze, and that little speck of sun- 
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shine dancing along the green grass, 
and those grand tall trees reaching 
’way up into the blue sky, to make 
folks think when they come here 
that up is the place to look; and that 
we must be all the time trying to 
grow up, up—” 

“You can’t grow ’s tall ’s a tree,” 
James William scornfully interrupt- 
ed her enthusiasm. “’Tain’t any 
use to try.” 

“Your soul, boy, your soul,” she 
replied. ““Can’t you understand lan- 
guage? Don’t you know it’s our 
souls we must look out for in this 
world? Your body'll grow of itself 
as long as you eat meals like the din- 
ners you’ve et when I’ve had the 
feeding of you. But your soul’s got 
to be stretched every day by loving 
folks, and thinking kind thoughts, 
and saying kind words, and doing 
little kind works. And when you 
look around at scenery like this you 
feel kind o’ small and mean, just 
realizing how you can’t ever grow 's 
big as a small tree; and then you try 
to struggle to have a great, grand, 
noble, generous soul that'll - be 
always soaring into some lofty deed 
of grandeur!” 

’Manda waved her hands to in- 
crease the fervor of her rhetoric. Her 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks glowed 
like a girl’s. James William looked 
wonderingly at her. No one had 
ever talked this way to him. He 
thought it was silly, but rather 
amusing, and he wished she would 
keep on. He forgot to ask, “What's 
grandeur?” and they walked on for 
a few moments in silence, until they 
found the path obstructed by a pile 
of sand left by some workmen. 

“Let’s sit down here and rest,” 
proposed ’Manda. 

Soon. James William began to 
amuse himself with digging holes in 
the soft mass, while "Manda lost all 


thought of him in a reverie naturally 
suggested by the place. She com- 
pared Mr. Knight’s “monument,” 
erected by herself instead of by his 
legal widow, with others in view, 
and felt that she had done well. She 
wondered what Mr. Knight would 
think of the plumber; and how soon 
the plumber would “come to the 
point.” 

While she mused, James William 
acted. He had observed that the 
iron fence enclosing a large lot near 
where they were sitting was freshly 
painted, and he had thought it would 
be great fun to rub his fingers over 
the glistening surface to “see if it 
would come off.” But he had not 
dared to hope that he might compass 
this joy. Now, he suddenly caught 
sight of a paint-pot at the corner of 
the lot, and glancing hastily at 
"Manda he saw that her vigilance 
was lost in abstraction. 

He stealthily left her side, crept 
around the corner, and for some 
blissful moments enjoyed to the full 
the charms of thick, green paint. 
Never had he known greater ecstacy 
of delight. He had not dreamed that 
life had such moments in store for 
him. He was intoxicated with 
pleasure, and forgot that ’Manda 
lived. 

But alas! stern retribution clutched 
him with a firm and bony grip. He 
was dragged back to the prose of 
every-day life with such electric 
speed that he had no time to regain 
his usual composure by the way. 

"Manda had dreamed her dream to 
its end. Mr. Knight had seemed to 
approve of the plumber, and her 
active mind hurried into the future. 
This called for movement, and re- 
turning consciousness prodded her 
conscience. 

“That scalawag of a James Wil- 
liam! Where on earth is the imp?” 
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she asked, but no one answered. 
“This is no spot to lose a child in,” 
she exclaimed, and mounting the 
sand-heap for better view, she cast a 
swift comprehensive glance over the 
beautiful necropolis; ending at the 
lot near by, and the fresh fence. The 
boy himself was so disguised by lib- 
eral splashes of dark, rich green that 
at first she did not recognize him as 
more than a component part of the 
summer landscape. But second, and 
more careful research separated him. 

“James William Johnson! What 
on earth—?”’ 

Tears filled his green-rimmed eyes 
and lingered on his green-glossed 
cheeks. He put up green hands to 
hide his shame—and ’Manda 
laughed ! 

Cut to the heart and inebriated 
with his wild pursuit of pleasure, he 
lost all control of himself and struck 
at her with the frenzy of delirium. 
The attack was unexpected. The 
conflict was short but sharp, and the 
end bitter to both combatants. 


“Well, James William Johnson; 
how we're to get home in this plight 
puzzles were ’Manda’s first 
words after peace was declared. 
James William was speechless. 

Indeed, a wiser head than ’Manda’s 
might have been puzzled to know 
how the home-going could be accom- 
plished with decent effect. The little 
boy was smeared with vivid green 
from head to foot, and could hardly 
pass unnoticed even in a crowd had 
it not been for the superior claims of 
his companion. No one who had the 
chance to look at Manda would have 
wasted a glance on him. Her bon- 
net was twisted and bent over one 
eye; the long crape veil was en- 
livened with large splashes of the 
brilliant paint, and torn into un- 
seemly strips; a long dab of paint 


crossed her face from above the left 
eye to the right ear; and the front of 
her black gown was plentifully 
sprinkled with drippings from the 
kicking, wriggling mass she had 
been forced to hold while its wicked 
heart was being subdued. 

“I s’pose we could take a hack,” 
she said tentatively, “if we had any- 
body to pay the bill. But we haven't. 
It’s expensive to invite company 
that’s fond of paint. But I think of 
joining a Society for Making the 
Most of Misery,” she smiled grimly, 
“and so I guess we'll walk home. 
We'll go ’round the back way.” 

James William began to whimper. 
The trolley ride was a large part of 
his day’s treat, and he felt defrauded. 

“We'll walk through the woods 
and come out on the road above Miss 
Mary’s,” continued "Manda, unheed- 
ing. “’Tain’t much more than two 
miles, and it’s pretty well screened 
from ridicule.” 

She stalked on in stern silence for 
some time, James William running 
to keep pace with the long stride, 
and occasionally whimpering, un- 
noticed. 

“Where’ll I go when you get to 
your house?” he asked, presently. 

“Home, as fast as your wicked 
feet can carry you, /ve got no time 
to spank you,’ was the brief but 
plain reply. 

“T’ve got on my Sunday clo’es—” 

“So much the worse for you!” 

He burst into loud sobs, and then 
"Manda suddenly remembered that 
Mr. Knight had once told her the 
worst thing a boy could do without 
was a mother, and her heart 
softened. 

“Now, look here, James William, 
you've been an awful bad boy, and 
there’s no use pretending you didn’t 
know it, and trying to excuse you. 
But I’m bad myself often, and it 
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does me good to feel that folks are 
sorry for me. So I won’t hit a fellow 
while he’s down. You can sit on the 
back porch and fhink while I get 
Miss Mary’s supper; and then I[’ll 
scrub you up with benzine and tur- 
pentine and all the nasty-smelling 
things we've got, and I'll send you 
home ’s clean as I can get you. 


“TI only hope this'll be a lesson to 
you to behave half-decent when you 
get a chance.” 

James William went home shining 
with the radiance of an _ hour’s 
“scrubbing,” while the weary Manda 
spent the rest of the evening “clean- 


ing up.” 


A Pilgrim Chant 


By ELLEN SHEPARD DWINNELL 


Eprror’s Nore:—The third stanza of this poem refers to what probably is a well- 
known theory, viz.:—“The rock itself,—the only one in Plymouth,—may have been a 
pilgrim, drifting down in some pre-historic time upon an iceberg.” 


O Pilgrim Land! from over crested wave 
White wings once. wafted precious freight to thee; 
And Mighty Power, from stormy wind and sea 


Deliverance gave! 


O Pilgrim Land! our Fathers, tempest-tost, 
Exiled from home and friends,—what straits were theirs! 
Out of the depths they prayed,—what faith compares? 


When hope seemed lost! 


O Pilgrim Rock! perchance upon our shore 
An exile, too, wert thou, from North-Lands drear ; 
Rest in thy hoary age,—rest peaceful here, 


Wave-washed no more! 


O Pilgrim Band! from yonder hallowed hill,— 
Three centuries nigh since first your footsteps trod,— 
We seem to hear in prayer, and praise to God, 


Your voices still ! 


Sleep, Pilgrims,—sleep upon our sea-girt shore! 

Though generations new your places fill, 

The Pilgrim eart is beating with us still 
Forevermore! 


The American Pym. 


By Evspert D. Hayrorp. 


PPORTUNITY inAmericahas 
scarcely a career to which it 
can turn with more interest 

and wonder than that of Matthew 
Lyon, who rose from obscure bond- 
age to be successively, master of 
himself, manufacturer, editor, 
soldier, legislator, and, finally, dared 
to face the overweening power of 
an arrogant majority under which 
he was politically crushed and 
exiled. One hundred years ago he 
was closing his congressional career 
as a member from the state of Ver- 
mont. He it was whose casting vote 
in the long struggle between Jefferson 
and Burr made the former President. 
Soon to become a political exile in 
what was then the wilds of western 
Kentucky, Lyon came up to the ses- 
sion of 1800-1 burning from the in- 
dignities of an imprisonment under 
the odious sedition law. 
Congratulated by the President on 
“the prospect of a residence not to be 
changed,” the second session of the 
Sixth Congress assembled at the new 
capital on the Potomac, which then 
comprised a population of about five 
hundred people. Well for the future 
of our country that this session con- 
vened in the woods, for the exciting 
scenes incident to the contest for the 
presidency would most certainly have 
caused riots and perhaps bloodshed at 
Philadelphia, a city that was rather 
tumultuous, in spite of the proverbial 
staidness of the sober Friends. This 
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session marked the closing of the era 
of Federalism. New England re- 
turned her Federal representatives in 
the persons of Otis, Sewall, Dana, 
Griswold and Goodrich. There were 
also Bayard of Delaware, Thomas 
Pinckney of South Carolina and the 
caustic Randolph of Roanoke, the 
new member from Virginia. Living- 
ston and Gallatin were back, as was 
Smith of Maryland. But of all those 
present there was scarce one whose 
life’s story is of more surpassing in- 
terest than that of Matthew Lyon. of 
Vermont, nor one whose career has 
been more neglected by the historian 
or the biographer. 

Born in county Wicklow, Ireland, 
in 1746, Lyon, at fifteen, was lured 
aboard ship by a sea captain, fell ill 
on the voyage and was nursed by two 
abandoned women. The vessel land- 
ing in Connecticut, the captain was 
glad to be well rid of the puny lad and 
sold him to a farmer as an indentured 
servant, that mild form of slavery so 
common in the last century, who in 
turn traded the boy to a farmer in 
what is now Vermont for a pair of 
stags. Serving his term as a redemp- 
tioner, Lyon settled as a citizen of the 
colony on Lake Champlain and 
rapidly became prominent in the com- 
munity as a man of great energy and 
thrift. At the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution he was commissioned a lieuten- 
ant of militia, and on the approach of 
Sir Guy Carleton’s raiders was sent to 
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guard a post on Lake Champlain. 
The post was soon abandoned and 
Lyon was sent back to headquarters 
to report the fact, where he was 
branded as a coward, arrested, court- 
martialled and cashiered. With a 
high temper, imperious, outspoken, 
frank to bluntness, irascible, yet 
withal keenly sensitive, his remaining 
years were morose and bitter. But 
in spite of his humiliation Lyon seems 
to have possessed the confidence of 
his fellow citizens, for he was in 1777 
appointed a commissary in the army 
that captured Burgoyne and a little 
later a colonel. In 1778 he was ap- 
pointed deputy secretary to Governor 
Chittenden and later clerk of the 
board of confiscations. After the 
Revolution Lyon served four years in 
the state legislature. With Irish 
thrift and energy he became an ex- 
tensive manufacturer and soon had a 
furnace for casting hollow ironware, 
a saw-mill, a paper-mill and a print- 
ing-press in full operation. In 1783 
he founded the town of Fairhaven, 
Vermont. He edited the first paper 
in democratic interests in that state 
which he gave the high sounding title 
of The Scourge of Aristocracy and 
Repository of Important Political 
Truths. In 1793 he founded a paper 
which he called The Farmer's Libra- 
ry, and after a time changed the name 
to the Fairhaven Gazette. From the 
same press came a life of Benjamin 
Franklin and a novel, “Alphonse and 
Dalinda.” Lyon acquired property 
and took to wife a daughter of Gov- 
ernor Chittenden. Becoming a local 
politician of note, in May, 1797, Lyon 
was seated as one of the representa- 
tives in Congress for Vermont, where 
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he was destined to be shortly heard 
from. 

In those days each house prepared a 
reply to the President’s address, but 
on this occasion nineteen days elapsed 
before a motion to send a reply was 
made. When it came and was sec- 
onded and the House was read for 
debate, the courtlier members of 
Congress were surprised to see a 
rough, under-sized Irishman rise in 
his place and say: “I move that so 
much of the resolution as makes at- 
tendance obligatory be rescinded, and 
that the words ‘attended by the 
House’ be stricken out and the words 
‘attended by such members as may 
think proper,’ be inserted.” “I sec- 
ond the motion,” said a member, “in 
order that the gentleman from Ver- 
mont may be heard.” “As an honest 
Republican,” commenced Lyon, “I 
cannot take part in this mummery of 
marching after the speaker to the 
President’s door. I have been assured 
that I might keep away if I chose and 
not be missed, but this House has the 
law on its side and may use it, for the 
rule forces every member to attend 
with the speaker. I hope, therefore, 
leave will be given for such members 
as wish to remain in their seats.” 
“The gentleman must confine the mo- 
tion to himself,” said the speaker. A 
new motion was made, and as the 
speaker was about to put it to a vote 
Lyon again arose. “If I alone was 
concerned,” he said, “to fall in with 
a fashionable folly would be a very 
little matter. But remembering that 
the dignity of 80,000 American citi- 
zens is affected, I feel compelled to 
resist. The member from Connecti- 
cut has said that there is enough 
American blood in the House to carry 
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it. Let those men of blood go in the 
procession. I, for one, have no claims 
to blood. I come not from one of the 
bastards of Oliver Cromwell, nor 
from the Puritans who hanged 
witches, drove out the Quakers and 
punished their horses for not keeping 
holy the Sabbath day; yet I have 
something within me which boils with 
indignation when I hear of such dis- 
tinctions in a republican land.” The 
motion was voted down unanimously 
and the House marched off to deliver 
the answer to the speech. 

The next Congress assembled 
November 22, 1798, nine days late, 
the delay being caused by yellow 
fever in Philadelphia. The President 
had recommended defensive action 
against France, but Congress would 
not act until the French embassy 
could be heard from. In the follow- 
ing February while the House was 
balloting for members of the Blount 
impeachment before the Senate, the 
speaker left his chair, members col- 
lected and a general conversation 
went on. Lyon, who had in vain re- 
newed at this session his objections to 
waiting on the President, entered into 
a conversation with the speaker in 
criticism of the high salaries paid our 
ambassadors. Proceeding to speak of 
the Connecticut people he boasted that 
if he should go into that state and 
manage a newspaper that they would 
shortly replace their Federalist repre- 
sentatives with Republicans. Roger 
Griswold, a Federalist from Connecti- 
cut, an able lawyer and afterwards 
governor of his state, stepped forward 
at this and said: “You could not 
change the opinion of the meanest 
hostler in the state.” Lyon retorted 
that in fact he had contemplated mov- 


ing into the state and fighting the 
Federalists on their own ground. “I 
suppose if you come you will bring 
your wooden sword,” sneered Gris- 
wold. This was an allusion to Lyon’s 
being cashiered in the war, about 
which a story was then going around 
that he had been compelled to wear a 
wooden sword on that occasion. Lyon 
instantly sprang at Griswold, but a 
personal encounter was averted by his 
friends restraining him. The speaker 
took his seat and the House was 
quickly rapped to order. A New 
England Federalist at once offered a 
resolution for Lyon’s expulsion from 
the House for this breach of decorum. 
A committee on privileges reported 
favorably, but the motion was lost, as 
it did not receive a two-thirds vote, 
though it did receive a majority. 
Lyon’s friends condoned the offence 
by saying that the House was not in 
actual session at the time of the al- 
leged indecorum. 

A few days later, upon Lyon’s next 
appearance in the House, Griswold, 
after the usual prayers had been said, 
approached him from the rear and 
began beating Lyon over the head 
with a cane. Lyon quickly sprang 
out of the way, ran to a fireplace, 
seized a pair or brass tongs and 
rushed at his assailant. They closed 
and in a moment went down to- 
gether, Lyon uppermost. Griswold’s 
friends dragged the enraged Irishman 
off by the legs when Lyon ran for a 
cane. But now the speaker, who had 
calmly watched the encounter, called 
the House to order. Those who had 
voted for Lyon’s expulsion now voted 
for the expulsion of both parties to 
this shameful fight, but Griswold’s 
friends now turned to his advantage 
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the arguments of the opposition, say- 
ing that the House was not in actual 
session and neither an expulsion nor a 
censure could be carried. Both mem- 
bers, however, were made to promise 
to have no further personal contest 
during the session. But the disgrace- 
ful encounter, which was the first that 
ever occurred in our Congress, did 
not discredit either member at home, 
for each was returned to the succeed- 
ing Congress. 

The Sedition Act, the principal issue 
of the campaign of 1800, and under 
the stringent provisions of which 
Matthew Lyon was to suffer later, 
was passed by forty-six to forty votes. 
It was approved by Gallatin and Liv- 
ingston, but Hamilton, strong a par- 
tisan as he was, doubted the wisdom 
of its enactment. The campaign of 
1798 was an exciting one. Young 
men were stripped of the black cock- 
ade, the Federalist emblem, in New 
York. At Newburgh liberty poles 
were erected on which were long 
streamers proclaiming, “No British 
Alliance,” “No Sedition Law.” As 
Matthew Lyon returned to Vermont 
from Philadelphia he was met by a 
rabble in Trenton and New Bruns- 
wick, insulted, hustled and followed 
far out of town by a band of fiddlers 
playing the “Rogue’s March.” At 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Gallatin had 
his effigy burned before his face as he 
was about to enter his carriage. 
Adams on his way to Braintree 
caused a riot in New York, and the 
artillerymen, who were about to fire 
a salute to the President, threw down 
their matches when they heard 
that Adams was to be rowed over 
in the barge of the British frigate 
Topaz. Immediately upon his ar- 


rival home Lyon was arrested on 
a charge of libel. His offence con- 
sisted of reading a letter from Joel 
Barlow, written from abroad, upon 
our foreign policy, and shortly after 
published in the Scourge, an ad- 
dress in which he charged the Presi- 
dent with “unbounded pomp, fool- 
ish adulation and sélfish avarice.” 
Under these charges he was ar- 
rested, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to a fine of $1,000 and four 
months’ imprisonment. Confined in 
a miserable jail, Lyon was denied 
a stove and it was with reluctance 
that glass was put in one of the small 
windows. With no one to cheer him 
but the jailer and the village parson, 
the prisoner spent a miserable win- 
ter. His son, James Lyon, kept his 
father’s cause before the people 
through the columns of the Scourge. 
His friends petitioned the president 
to release him. “Did Lyon himself 
sign it?’ asked Adams, when the pe- 
tition was handed him, and being in- 
formed that he did not, refused to 
grant it. A lottery was then started 
with Lyon’s houses, lands, mills and 
foundry as prizes, and the people 
were urged to be prompt in saving 
from poverty the first sacrifice 


on the altar of sedition. There were 
some strong expressions in the call, 
and the government, to its shame, 
had Anthony Haswell, of the Ver- 
mont Gazette, fined and imprisoned. 
Lyon was triumphantly re-elected to 
Congress while in prison and his 
friends in revenge girdled the apple 
trees in the orchards of the men who 
testified against him, and celebrated 
his release from the “Federal Bas- 
tile’ in a “Patriotic Exultation.” 
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Upon his reappearance in Congress 
a motion was promptly made for 
Lyon’s expulsion from the House for 
the reason that he had been con- 
victed of sedition, but it lacked a 
two-thirds vote. 

Lyon never returned to Vermont, 
where indictments were pending 
against him, but upon the expiration 
of his term emigrated to Kentucky. 
His strenuous opposition to waiting 
on the President with the House 
reply caused Jefferson, on the occa- 
sion of his induction into office, to 
send the message to the House to 
be there read instead of delivering 
it in person, as Washington and 
Adams had done, and thus we owe 
the present custom, inaugurated by 
the Father of Democracy, to the in- 
domitable will and stubbornness of 
the “roaring Lyon of Vermont,” as 
he was derisively called by his party 
opponents. Broken in fortune and 
tiring of the struggle, for we cannot 
say that this doughty Irishman ever 
felt fear, Lyon determined not to 
return to Vermont upon the expi- 
ration of his term. 

March 4, 1801, was an eventful 
day at Washington. The inhabit- 
ants of that city, then mostly a for- 


est, who arose by daybreak saw 
President Adams’s carriage flying 
from the city toward Massachu- 
setts, its indignant occupant not 
Waiting to show his successor the 
courtesy of witnessing his inaugu- 
ration. This day also saw the expi- 
ration, by its own limitation, of the 
sedition law. Another incident that 
caused much comment was Lyon’s 
letter to Adams, which was given 
to the press on this date. Freed 
from all vituperative restraint, the 
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injured congressman addressed a let- 
ter to the late President that for ma- 
lignity and viperous hate has rarely 
been equalled in the annals of our 
country. “You become a private 
citizen to-day,” it commenced. 
“Excuse this letter from the fact 
that I too, voluntarily, am going to 
retire to the extreme western part 
of the United States, where I have 
fixed for myself an asylum from the 
persecutions of a party the most 
base, cruel, assuming and faithless 
that ever disgraced the councils of 
any nation. That party are now 
happily humbled in dust and ashes 
before the indignant frowns of an 
injured country, but their deeds 
never can be forgotten. I intend to 
call back to your view a retrospect 
of some part, at least, of your public 
conduct during the past four years. 
The fair promises of. your inaugural 
address were not fulfilled. You ex- 
pected a crown and needed three 
volumes in which to show your love 
of royalty and Great Britain. You 
sanctioned laws giving new and un- 
constitutional powers to yourself. 
You endeavored to involve the coun- 
try in an endless war. You abused 
Mr. Monroe and gave vent to child- 
ish nonsense about dividing the peo- 
ple from the government. You pre- 
tended that C. C. Pinckney had the 
authority to investigate the de- 
mands of the French nation for their 
grievances, and in your second 
speech to the Fifth Congress you 
swelled and strutted when you were 
abusing the nation you were hypo- 
critically pretending to make up dif- 
ferences with.” 

On the same day Lyon left Wash- 
ington for western Kentucky, set- 
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tling on the Cumberland River, in 
what is now Lyon County. He 
founded the first newspaper in this 
part of the state, printing it from 
type he had brought on pack-horses 
across the Alleghanies. Here he 
soon acquired a large plantation. A 
natural leader of men, he was not 
destined to remain long in retire- 
ment. In 1803 he was elected to 
Congress from his adopted state, 
where he served four terms, or until 
1811. It was during this interval, 
or in 1805, that he was heard of 
again in connection with the Burr 
conspiracy. Though casting 
vote made Jefferson President, which 
fact, he asserted, repaid all his 
wrongs, at the hands of the Federal- 
ists, Colonel Lyon had a _ kindlier 
feeling for Burr after his duel with 
Hamilton for the reason, as he him- 
self expressed it: ‘I considered him 
as persecuted for what I considered 
no more than fair play among duel- 
lists.” The story is best told in 
Lyon’s own words, as given in his 
deposition on Burr’s trial: . 

“Some time in the winter of 1805, 
coming one morning to Washing- 
ton from Alexandria by way of the 
navy yard and passing by the house 
where General Wilkinson lived, he 
called on me to come in. After 
congratulating him on his appoint- 
ment as governor, Colonel Burr's 
name was mentioned. We each spoke 
regretfully of the loss of so much 
talent as Colonel Burr possessed. We 
viewed him on the brink of a preci- 
pice from which in a few days he 
must fall—from the second station 
in the nation to that of a private 
citizen. The General entered warm- 
ly into his praise and talked of a for- 


eign embassy for him, which I as- 
sured him could not be obtained, 
‘Can you not think of something 
that would do for the little coun- 
seler?’ asked the General. I replied 
that he might very readily become 
a member of the Congress which 
was to meet the coming winter, and 
in the state of parties considering 
the éclat with which he was like 
to leave the Senate he might very 
probably be speaker. The General 
anxious to know how, I explained: 
Let Burr mount his horse March 
4th, and ride through Virginia to 
Tennessee, giving out his intention 
to settle at Nashville to practise 
law. Let him there fix a home. Let 
him in July next intimate to some 
of the numerous friends his pre- 
eminent talent and suavity of man- 
ner will have made for him, that he 
would willingly serve the district 
in Congress. They will set the 
thing on foot. He is sure to be 
elected: there is no constitutional 
bar in the way. 

“As I finished this explanation 
the General rose and in seeming 
ecstasy clapped his hands on my 
shoulders, exclaiming with an oath, 
‘This will do. It is a heavenly 
thought, worthy of him who 
thought it.’ Three hours later he 
called upon me in the House and 
iriformed me that he had at Colonel 
Burr’s request made an appoint- 
ment for me to-call on him. 

“IT was punctual. Colonel Burt 
lived at Wheaton’s, near the north 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue not 
far from Rhoades’s. It was in the 
evening. I knocked or pulled the 
bell several times before a servant 
came, who informed me _ that 
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Colonel Burr was not to be seen as 
he was engaged with company. I 
gave the servant my name and di- 
rected him to go tell Colonel Burr 
that I had called. Colonel Burr 
came and invited me upstairs and 
requested me to sit with Mrs. 
Wheaton half an hour, when he 
would be with me. In about three- 
quarters of an hour he came and 
apologized for his delay. I ob- 
served to him that he had a large 
company among whom I recognized 
the voices of Generals Wilkinson 
and Dayton, although I had not 
heard of the latter gent being in 
town. I hoped he had not hurried 
himself from them on account of 
seeing me; that I had been well en- 
tertained by Mr. and Mrs. Wheaton, 
and would have been so an hour or 
two longer if he wished to remain with 
his company. Colonel Burr said that 
the meeting was about some land con- 
cern in the western country ; that they 
had gone as far as they could with 
it at that time. My coming had been 
no interruption. He was very glad 
to see me and soon commenced the 
subject of the coming election in Ten- 
nessee. I repeated what I said to 
General Wilkinson. He admitted the 
possibility of success in the course I 
pointed out, but did not seem to be 
so much enamoured with the project 
as General Wilkinson. He said he 
was obliged on March 4 to go to 
Philadelphia; from thence he would 
go to Pittsburgh and thence to the 
western country by water. I offered 
him a passage in my boat from Pitts- 
burgh if he should be there when I 
finished my business on the Monon- 
gahela and descended to Pittsburgh. 
I assured him, however, all chances 


of obtaining the election in Tennessee 
would be jeopardized if not lost by 
such a delay. He told me he had 
ordered a boat at Pittsburgh and he 
talked as if his business at Philadel- 
phia was indispensable, as well as his 
voyage down the Ohio.” 

On parting Colonel Burr asked, 
“Would you dare tell the President 
he ought to send me on the foreign 
embassy we have talked of?” 

“I would not,” replied Lyon 
bluntly. 

Burr left Philadelphia about April 
10 and rode to Pittsburgh in nine- 
teen days. Two days out from Pitts- 
burgh he overtook Lyon, the boats 
were lashed together and floated in 
company four days. Burr landed at 
Marietta, whence he proceeded to the 
fateful meeting with Blennerhasset. 
Lyon continued the voyage alone. 
At Louisville Burr again overtook 
Lyon. “There,” says the latter, “I 
repeated to him that the delay he had 
made had ruined his prospects of 
election, which depended solely on 
domestication. At the falls he 
changed his flat for a small boat, 
which he ordered to Eddyville (where 
I live), and rode to Nashville.” 

“When Colonel Burr called on me 
on his way to the boat,” relates Lyon, 
“I inquired if anything had been said 
about the election. He answered, not 
one word.” 

Being asked whether in his opinion 
Burr was sincere in desiring an elec- 
tion, Lyon replied, “No doubt he 
would have been sincerely rejoiced 
to have been elected, but there seemed 
so much mystery in his conduct, I 
suspected him to have other objects 
in view through which I could not 
penetrate. These objects I then be- 
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lieved were known to General Wilk- 
inson,” 

These years in Kentucky were 
prosperous ones for Lyon. He be- 


came a government mail contractor, 
a manufacturer, a planter, all in addi- 


tion to his seat in Congress, to which 
he was regularly returned. His con- 
gressional career as a representative 
from Kentucky was more peaceful 
than his first service from Vermont. 
An able debater, he measured swords 
with John Randolph of Roanoke, 
and was one of the members whom 
the virulent Virginian delighted to 
goad. He favored the choice of the 
standing committee of the House by 
ballot with the privilege of choosing 
their own chairman; “for,” said he, 
“this course would be more ‘respect- 
ful to the nation, and the person so 
appointed would feel a greater re- 
sponsibility to the House,” but the 
motion failed to carry. 

At the beginning of the war of 1812 
Lyon relinquished his seat in Con- 
gress for the purpose of becoming a 
contractor for the building of gun- 
boats, Jefferson’s pet scheme of de- 
fence, and again lost a fortune on the 
unfortunate project. 

Returning to Kentucky he lived in 
retirement until 1817, when he was 
appointed Indian agent for the Chero- 


kees by President Monroe, when he 
removed to Arkansas. In 1821 he 
was again a candidate for delegate to 
Congress from the territory of Mis- 
souri, which then included the present 
bounds of Arkansas. He was defeated 
by James Woodson Bates by the 
narrow margin of eleven majority, 
The following year, 1822, he died at 
Spadra Bluff, Ark., near Fort Smith. 
Though rough in dress and manner 
and unprepossessing in appearance, 
yet Lyon’s character partook of much 
that was praiseworthy. He was 
brave, patriotic, honest and energetic, 
and withal an ideal character for the 
pioneer days in which he lived, when 
great work was to be wrought in the 
wilderness, in which he bore an hon- 
orable part. In 1840 Congress re- 
funded to his heirs the fine, with 
interest, of one thousand dollars, 
assessed by the court against him at 
the time of his conviction under the 
sedition law. 

His son, Chittenden Lyon, served mm 
Congress from Kentucky as a Jack- 
son Democrat from 1827 to 1835. 
A granddaughter, Mrs. F. A. Wil- 
son, now resides at Eddyville, Ky., 
while a great-grandson served on the 
battleship Oregon in the war with 
Spain. 
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The Story of a Storm 


By R. G. Pirzer 


NE afternoon in early Decem- 
ber, Evelyn Wolfe left the 
University for a walk down a 

country lane. She reached a little 
rivulet running between two bare 
hills, and leaned against the railing 
of a rustic bridge. A flock of snow- 
birds went past and flew on over the 
hill. 

As she gazed upon the surround- 
ing landscape, a man crossed the 
brow of the knoll and walked down 
the lane toward her. He bore a 
knapsack on his back and a stick in 
his hand, and was evidently bound 
for the city. He was a tall, rough- 
bearded fellow, young, and not un- 
handsome, and was dressed in a 
shabby suit of dust-powdered cor- 
duroy. A pair of keen eyes looked 
out at her from under a high, felt- 
shaded forehead, and he glanced in- 
quiringly at the sky as he passed, 
and then up and down the creek, 
plainly intent discovering 
where she lived. He went on, how- 
ever, with a Steady, soldier-like 
swing which disclosed the accus- 
tomed pedestrian, passed on up the 
next rise, and disappeared from 
view. 

The girl’s eyes had followed his 
as they glanced at the sky, and she 
was surprised to see a gray cloud 
looming up in the northern horizon. 
The smoke of the city had settled 
like a pall over the land; a storm 
was coming on. Evelyn stood out 
form the bridge and shook the dust 
from her skirts. 

Another flock of birds fluttered 
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over the rise and down to the 
stream, calling shrilly to one an- 
other. After them came a gust that 
smacked of the frozen snows lying 
in the far-away North, and by the 
time she had reached the crown of 


the hill, the wind had settled down 


to a steady blow, increasing every 
moment in strength and bitterness. 
The cloud had raced across the sky, 
and was now hanging threateningly 
over the city; below it the air was 
dark with mist. The fierce wind 
blew in her face, caught the folds of 
her dress, and lashed and flung it 
about, so that every step was a 
battle. A thick vapor, which seemed 
almost to have sprung from the 
earth, obscured the sun. 

As she forced her way down the 
lane, there was a sudden lull; but 
when she reached the top of the next 
rise the gale came again, bringing 
with it a sharp and steady fall of icy 
sleet, that froze where it struck. 

Every moment the sleet grew 
(lenser, until it was impossible to see 
across the road. Then a few snow- 
flakes flew past, gaining rapidly in 
numbers, until the air was full of 
racing, sharp-edged snow. Evelyn 
was caught in one of those half- 
mythical hlizzards which sweep 
down once in a lifetime from the 
North, and cover the land in an 
hour. 

She battled on for a time, gaining 
but little ground, when a dark figure 
loomed up through the snow and 
went past within a few feet of her. 
She was too startled to cry out, but 
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the figure had seen her, and came 
back. It was the bearded stranger 
who had passed her on the bridge. 

“Here we are,” he called out. “I 
rather thought you’d be wandering 
around somewhere. I had an idea 
from your dress,” he continued, 
“that you belonged up yonder at the 
school, and I knew you’d have a time 
trying to reach it by yourself. As it 
is, we had better make for the first 
house. Where is it?” 

She shook her head despondently. 
“I can’t remember. I don’t know 
where we are.” 

“Well, never mind. I seem to 
recollect a big house somewhere 
near.” They turned to the left until 
they ran into a wire fence. 

“Now,” said the man, “it’s all 
plain sailing. We'll just follow the 
fence until we come to a gate or 
something.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” she 
answered, as her face brightened. 
“The house you saw has wooden 
pickets before it, so we'll know when 
we get there.” 

“So it has,” he answered, “and 
what’s more, here it is, right under 
our noses! Nothing easier, eh? 
Where's the gate?” 

When the gate was found they 
went through it and turned down 
toward where Ashe house probably 
lay. The walk was obliterated, but 
they went on for some little time, 
and then came up to the wires again. 

“That’s queer,” he muttered. 
“Blamed if we haven’t got mixed up 
somehow. Now—” raising his voice 
—‘where does the house stand?” 

The overstrained nerves of the girl 
gave way, and she began to cry. 

“Come,” he said, “this won’t do, 
you know. We'll go back to the 
gate and try again.” 

“Oh, but I’m so tired and cold!” 
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woman. 


she sobbed. “Can’t we wait a little 
—just a little—and rest ourselves?” 

“Not a bit of it. We'll rest when 
we get to a fire.” Then he threw 
something over her shoulders, and 
she glanced up in surprise. He stood 
in his shirt-sleeves, buttoning his 
coat under her chin. 

“No! no!” she cried. “You must 
not! You'll freeze!” Ignoring her 
feeble struggles to push back his 
gift, he caught her waist and forced 
her forward. Just then a shot was 
heard a little before them. 

“The house!” he shouted. “They’re 
firing to guide in someone of the 
family—come on!’" He rushed her 
in the direction of the noise, and the 
house quickly loomed up before 
them. A woman stood just within 
the doorway, gazing anxiously into 
the driving snow, and beside her was 
a little boy, leaning on a shotgun. 

“There they are, mamma!” he 
shouted. 

“Did you find her, John?” called 
Then, as Evelyn and 
her rescuer came nearer, she saw her 
mistake and burst out into hysterical 
sobbing. The wanderer enteréd the 
kitchen and took his charge to the 
range, where he carefully un- 
wrapped her. 

“You will pardon our intrusion, 
madam,” he said, turning to the mis- 
tress of the house. “We were lost, 
you know. Are any of your people 
out in the blizzard?” 

“Yes,” she sobbed. “Annie, my@ 
little girl, Annie! And John, too-— 
he’s gone out to find her. She was 
playing with Shep in the field behind 
us.’ 

“How long has your husband—j 
John is your husband, I ‘Suppose 
been out?” he asked. . 

“Oh, for hours,” was the answef 
“He went when it first started.” 

“That wasn’t half an hour aga 
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They ll be in soon, never fear; but 
the boy had better keep up his 
shooting, for the house is hard to 
find.” 

Thus admonished, the boy went 
to the doorway and discharged his 
gun. The minutes dragged along, 
and the woman went continually to 
the open door to gaze out into the 
storm. At last she gave way and 
rushed, wailing loudly, from the 
room. The stranger followed her. 

“Get me an overcoat,” he said, 
“and I'll go out and find the little 


B® one, and your husband, too.” She 


' stopped crying at once, and caught 
eagerly at this new hope. 

“Will you? It is so kind and 
brave of you! God bless you!” She 
ran out for the required wrap, and 
he returned to the kitchen. Evelyn 
rose at his entrance and came for- 
ward with outstretched hands. 

“T haven’t thanked you yet,” she 
said. “It was noble of you.” He 
took her hands and looked down into 
her upturned face. 

“It was a pleasure. I am glad that 
I was there, Miss—” 

“My name is Evelyn Wolfe.” 

“And mine is—is Jones. And now, 
Miss Wolfe,—” as the woman en- 


m tered with the overcoat and a 


muffler—“I must say goodby for a 
time.” 

“Why, where are you—Oh!” as 
the full meaning of the scene rushed 
upon her, “you must not! You'll go 
out there and freeze! Don’t go— 
please don’t go! The man will find 
the child. You’re throwing your life 
away !” 

He held her hands a moment. “I 
must. And now, madame,” he con- 
tinued, “I would be grateful for a 
little whiskey or brandy, if you have 
any in the house.” 

“We have a bottle of brandy,” she 


answered, going to the pantry. 
“Here it is.” 

He held it to the light. “A full 
quart! Come, this is as good as a 
kitchen fire. Now,” he continued, 
as he dressed for the open, “show me 
exactly where the field is.” They 
all went to the door as the woman 
pointed out the direction. “I see; 
it’s all right if the wind doesn't 
change, but if it veers—well, good- 
by,” and he turned to shake hands. 

Evelyn took his hand tremulously, 
and then, with a little sob, turned 
away. 

The two women waited anxiously 
as the minutes slipped by, and the 
boy continued to discharge his gun 
at lengthening intervals. At last the 
ammunition gave out, and there was 
no way to announce the location of 
the house. Dusk came, and they 
lighted lamps and put them in all the 
windows. Still there was no abate- 
ment in the fury of the storm. 

At last the boy, who had been out- 
side for an instant, rushed in, cry- 
ing: “Oh, mamma! mamma! here’s 
Shep come home!” A noble dog 
limped in after him; its feet were 
frozen, but it whined and wagged its 
tail as it turned towards the door. 
Then a man stumbled across the 
threshold, bearing a child in his 
arms. It was Jones. 

“T found the child out in the field,” 
he said. “The dog barked and 
howled until I picked her up. She 
was lying down, and he was over 
her. A sensible sort of an animal.” 
The woman left the child long 
enough to bestow a grateful kiss on 
the nose of the whining dog. “I don’t 
think the child’s frozen. The dog 
kept her warm until I got to her, and 
I poured some brandy down her 
throat. She’s not as accustomed to 
such stuff as I am.” 

“But John!” the woman ex- 
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claimed. Jones shook his_ head. 
Just then, as if in answer to her call, 
the door swung open, and three 
burly men entered. 

“T couldn't find her, Millie,” said 
the first. “Our neighbors are here, 
and we'll go out again when—” 

“Oh, John!” she cried. ‘She's 
safe! This gentleman found her!” 

The man caught up his child and 
smothered it with his rough caresses. 
Then he turned toward her rescuer, 
but Jones had fainted. 

“You see,’ Jones afterwards ex- 
plained to his chum, whom he met 
in the city, “I drank that . whole 
quart of stuff, except the little I 
poured down the kid, and it made 
me weak upstairs;” he tapped his 


head. “Then, when I got into the 
hot room, I was gone. They thought 
I was frozen, and put me to bed, and 
fooled around me for a while. | 
woke up late in the morning and 
looked out. The sun was shining 
down on the deep snow as peaceful 
as could be, so | dressed and sli 
down the lightning-rod wire. But it 
was hard work limping into town.” 

“And the girl?” asked the chum. 
He was rather romantically inclined. 

“That’s why I sneaked off. She 
was a good girl, with a fine head on 
her, but she was ready to fall in love 
with me, out of gratitude. She'll get 
a smooth, steady-going business 
chap, who'll build a home and stay 
in it with her. I’m a vagabond.” 


THE ANGELS OF THE SISTINE MADONNA, 
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THE SISTINE MADONNA BY RAPHAEL. 
THE SUPREME PAINTING OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 


The Dresden Gallery and Its Celebrated 
Masters 


By JEAN 
‘ HE foundations of the Dresden 


Gallery were laid in_ the 

middle of the eighteenth cen- 

tury during the life of the illustrious 

nobleman, Henri de Briull. For 

thirty years, in the reign of Augustus 


N. OLIVER 


lil. of Saxony, he was Prime Minis- | 
ter, and his name, and that of his | 
magnificent master, will be forever 
associated with the art of Dresden. 
The two princes of Saxony, father 
and son, lived at a period when it 
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THE MADONNA OF THE MEYER FAMILY, BY HANS HOLBEIN. 
RANKING ONLY BELOW THE SISTINE MADONNA IN THE DRESDEN COLLECTION. 


was comparatively easy to secure 
well-preserved and authentic pic- 
tures by great masters, so that their 
indefatigable efforts to obtain the 
finest paintings from all available 
sources were rewarded by great suc- 
cess. 

At the time of the death of Augus- 
tus III., the Dresden Gallery had 
almost reached its present status, 
that of second in importance to the 
Louvre. 

Notwithstanding the praiseworthy 
efforts made to bring together such 


specimens of Italian art as had not 


been represented before, the exam- — 


ples which have been added since 
cannot be considered of great value. 

It is to the Gallery at Modena that 
the Dresden collection is indebted 
for many of its most famous paint- 
ings. 

This was collected, bit by bit, by 
noblemen who were connoisseurs of 
art, during and after the reign of 
Louis XIV., who, by his collection 
in the Louvre set an example which 
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PORTRAIT BY VAN DYCK. 


all the small princes of Europe 
strove to follow. 

The works of Paul Veronese Titian, 
Garofalo and Dosso which the Mo- 
dena gallery owned, were brought 
there from Ferrara in 1599 by Cesare 
d’Este. The four altar pieces by 
Correggio, among its most notable 
pictures, were, it is supposed, trans- 
ferred, by fraudulent means from 
the churches for which they were 
painted by Duke Francisco d’Este, 
to decorate his own palace in Mo- 
dena, and later given to the gallery. 

It was from this collection that in 
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1745 one hundred or more of the best 
pictures were bought for the Dres- 
den Gallery. 

Eight years later the acquisition 
of the Madonna by Holbein from the 
Casa Dolfin and the Sistine Madonna 
from Piacenza established the repu- 
tation of the Dresden Gallery. 

The Sistine Madonna is, perhaps, 
the best-known and most truly 
loved picture in the world, appealing 
alike to peasant and dilettante. 

The Virgin stands upon a cloud, 
holding the Christ-child in her arms, 
St. Barbara kneels at one side, St. 
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THE CHILDREN OF CHARLES I., BY ANTONY VAN DYCK. 


Sixtus upon the other, while two 
ideally fat cherubs look up at her 
from the base of the picture. 

St. Barbara’s peaceful, contempla- 
tive face, and the venerable figure of 


St. Sixtus, who looks as though he 


had won his saintship by fighting 
the beasts of Ephesus, bring out in 
strong relief the startled innocence 
on the face of the Virgin and the 
gravity and strength of the child. 

So far no one among the hosts of 
copyists has faithfully portrayed 
this expression. 

The combination of wonderful 
color, composition and finish make 
it an unique creation, and, as. Gio- 
vannani Morelli has well called it, 
“the most beautiful picture ever 
painted.” 

Possibly the cherubs on the para- 


pet were an afterthought, as it is 
mentioned by some critical authori- 
ties that the clouds over which they 
were painted are to be detected 
through their surface 

The green curtains drawn back at 
either side express, no doubt, the 
artist's idea of a divine vision break- 
ing in upon earthly beings. 

This work of Raphael belongs to 
his most distinguished period, and 1s, 
pethaps, the only painting in oils 
which is equal in imagination and 
strength to his celebrated cartoons. 

It was painted in 1515 for the 
3enedictine Monks of San Sisto at 
Piacenza, and remained over the 
high altar of the monastery, unap- 
preciated, until Augustus III., the 
electoral prince made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to obtain it. Forty years 
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after ‘his visit to the monastery, 
through the enterprise of an artist 
named Giovannani, the Dresden Gal- 
lery purchased it for the sum of nine 
thousand pounds, and, as soon as a 
copy of it could be made to take the 
place of the original over the altar, 
it was sent to Dresden. As may be 
imagined this sale was one which 


the Italians deeply resented and 
which they have never ceased to de- 
plore. 


Another one of the Dresden mas- 
terpieces is the Holbein Madonna, 
painted by Hans Holbein for a bur- 
yomaster named Meyer. For a 
number of years there has been con- 
siderable dispute in regard to this 
picture it having been thought to be 
Holbein’s own facsimile of his orig- 
inal The Darmstadt Madonna, now 
in the possession of the Princess 
Klizabeth of Hesse. Even if this is 
true, it does not make the Dresden 
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picture any less wonderful in its 
richness of color and marvelous 
technique. 

The history of this masterpiece is 
a long one, as it has passed through 
many hands since the solid burgo- 
master, Meyer of Basle, paid his 
thousand silver crowns for it. In 
Venice, in 1743, it was finally sold 
to the Dresden Gallery, for one 
thousand sequins. 

The world-wide reputation of the 
Dresden Gallery is due as much, 
perhaps, to the collection of the 
works of Antonio Allegri, better 
known as “il Correggio,” as to any 
other group of pictures. His best- 
known painting is an altar piece— 
The Madonna and Child Blessing St. 

This was painted about 1514 after 
his education with Lorenzo Costa 
was completed. Correggio was the 


son of a modest burgher and led a 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM BURGGRAEF, BY REMBRANDT. 


simple and restricted life among the 
Benedictine monks in a small, pro- 
vincial town. His enthusiasm for 
his art seemed to fill his life to such 
a degree that he needed no other in- 
terests or affections. 

The “Reading Magdalen,” an- 
other famous painting of his, has 
been much discussed by the critics, 
but it is now assumed that this pic- 
ture was painted by him. Its real 
place in art has never, however, been 
satisfactorily established, for in Cor- 
reggio’s time Italians did not paint 


on copper, nor is the minuteness of 
detail like the Italian method during 
the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

There are many doubtful copies 
after Correggio in the gallery but 
the Nativity, usually called “La 
Notte,” and a Virgin and Child. 
painted for a chapel in the Cathe- 
dral of Modena, are both well-known 
works of his. 

Of the Venetian masters, Titian, 
Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione are 
considered by many critics the 
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PORTRAIT OF BERNHARD VON RESSEN, BY ALBRECHT DURER. 


greatest. Of Titian, because of the 
universality of his genius, Michael 
Angelo said that “had he been able 
to draw as well as he painted, he 
would have been unequalled.” 

One of the characteristics of the 
Venetian school was the portrayal 
of life in its fullest powers of enjoy- 
ment. This quality Titian developed 
in his works to its highest extent. It 
is therefore natural that his work 
should show to greater advantage in 
mythological subjects rather than in 
449 


those religious, where you become 
conscious of a certain coldness and 
lack of spirituality. As a landscapist 
he is great, but as a portrait painter 
he is unequalled. 

Among the best of his works in 
the Dresden Gallery are “The 
Tribute Money,’ “A Madonna and 
Saints” and the portrait of his only 
daughter Lavena. 

Giorgione, to whom many medi- 
ocre works have been wrongly at- 
tributed, excelled Titian in refine- 
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ment of feeling. His “Sleeping 


Venus” is, perhaps, the best type of 


this class of subjects ever produced. 
In comparing this wonderful figure 
with Titian’s celebrated painting of 
Venus and of Danae, you are struck 
at once by its charm and refinement, 
so lacking in the latter. 

Carlo Dolci’s “St. Cecilia at the 
Organ” is another painting of great 
merit. It was painted in 1640 by the 
order of Cosmo III., who gave it to 
a member of the King of Poland’s 
household. In 1742 it was bought 
for the Dresden Gallery. 

Of Paul Veronese’s works, the 
“Marriage in Cana of Galilee,” “The 
Adoration of the Magi,” “Leda and 
theSwans,” and“Christ at Emmaus” 
are the most celebrated. 

The latter is a specially fine ex- 


) ample of'his early work, in which he 


has characteristically made the sub- 
ordinate figures and accessories play 
their part in the decorative scheme. 

Of Guido Reni’s works in Dres- 

den, the “Ecce Homo” is probably 
the best-known and most admired. 
In it he has succeeded in combining 
an expression of resignation, pain 
and faith in a most marvelous man- 
ner. 
There are seven or eight other 
paintings of his in this collection, 
among them the “Venus and Cupid” 
and the “Madonna and Child, with 
Saints.” 

Guercino, whose pictures of the 
Apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, are to be found in this gallery, 
occupies an important position in 
the history of his art, standing, as 
he does, between the eclecticism of 
Carracci and the naturalism of Cara- 
vaggio. 

In 1642, after the death of Guido 
Reni, his teacher, Guercino returned 
to his birthplace, near Bologna, 
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where for years he was unrivalled as 
a painter. Later, on finding how 
much Guido’s works were admired, 
he injured his own style by trying 
to emulate that of-his master. 

Botticelli is seen at his best in alle- 
gorical and mythological subjects. 
They are the expression of his own 
passionate nature, and_ therefore 
more in sympathy with his character 
than sacred subjects. 

His heads are rarely beautiiul, 
though reverentlv interesting, ani of 
such a distinctive type that they are 
easily recognized. A good exaniple 
of his work is a “Miracle Perforiied 
by St. Zenobia.” 

From time to time during th: 
fourteenth century good examples of 
art appeared in the Netherlands, but 
it was not until the beginning of the 
fifteenth that a distinctly Flemish 
school arose, under the leadership of 
the two brothers, Hubert and Jean 
Van Eyck. The sudden prominence 
of the new school was chiefly due to 
Hubert Van Eyck’'s discovery of the 
secret of mixing oil colors with var- 
nish and applying them to the can- 
vas after the modern fashion. The 
earliest works of the Van Eycks and 
their pupils show the characteristics 
which have since been regarded as 
typical of the Flemish school, viz., 
the close imitation of Nature, a love 
for the homely and domestic, and an 
exalted religious fervor. 

During the sixteenth century a 
eradual decline in the art of the 
Netherlands occurred owing to the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance. 
Early in the seventeenth century 
this was checked by the appearance 
of the greatest of Flemish painters, 
Peter Paul Rubens, whose works 
may be studied to great advantage 
in the Dresden Gallery. 

“The Boar Hunt” and “St. 


DAVID WITH THE SWORD AND HEAD OF GOLIATH, BY L’ORBETTO. 


Jerome” are admirable examples of 
his works, as are also a number of 
his portraits. 

These belong to his earlier work, 
while his later style is shown in the 
magnificent “Bathsheba” and _ the 
“Quos Ego,” produced for the entry 
of the “Infant Ferdinand Into Ant- 
werp.”’ 

The style of Rubens shows the 
national characteristics influenced 
bya careful study of Ita!ian methods. 
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He gained from Italy a dramatic 
tone, and a quality of magnificence, 
but to his own individuality was due 
the remarkable vitality which he 
gave his figures and the boldness of 
his compositions. 

There are excellent examples of 
that most Flemish of Flemish paint- 
ers, Jacob Jordaens, as well as a 
number of pictures of still life by 
Snyders. 

David Teniers, the elder, and his 
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remarkable son are represented by 
several works, which, though 
authentic, are not especially brilliant. 

There are also examples of the 
works of the landscape painters 
‘Paul Brill, Jan Brueghel, Preter 
Gysels, Pieter Bout, Van Uden and 
others of the same class. 

Anthony Van Dyck, the famous 
pupil-of Rubens, is represented by a 
“St. Jerome,” which surpasses in 
picturesque treatment that of his 
master. There is also an excellent 
collection of portraits by him bu: 
the.celebrated “Daivae” is most cer- 
tainly by another painter. 


“The Children of Charles I.” i 


probably the best-known of his 
works in this gallery. 

In 1632 he went to England and 

obtained an audience with the King. 
A few years later his portraits of the 
royal chillren becanie known to the 
world. 
. There is in Van Dyck’s work more 
true sentiment than in that of 
Rubens; he is more refined and 
never brutal, and in many instances 
his drawing is more correct than 
that of his teacher. He painted 
sacred scenes for the church, alle- 
gorical and historical subjects for 
the courts, but his great reputation 
was made from his portraits. 


After the.death of Rubens, in 
1640, and the dispersion of his 


scholars, the art of Flanders ceased 
to form a distinct school, and with 
the appearance of Rembrandt the 
artistic interest of the Netherlands 
was transferred to Holland. 
Rembrandt is well represented in 
Dresden by twenty pictures, among 
them some of his greatest, such as 
the portrait.of his wife, “Sampson’s 
Riddle” and the portrait of himself, 
with his wife on his knee. In fact, 
this great master of chiaroscuro is 


nowhere seen to greater advantage 
than in the Dresden Gallery. 

He painted many subjects, dating 
from 1627 to the time of his death in 
1669. He was a keen observer «if 


-human_ nature, and so ‘although ‘his 


conceptions were localized with his 
own people, yet into the types taken 
from the streets of Amsterdam he 
installed the largest humanity be- 
cause of his inherent sympathy with 
man. 

His mastery of light and shale 
sometimes obscured his composi- 
tions, just as it often dimmed and 
falsified his color. 

The only works belonging to the 
Spanish school of art worthy of 
notice are the fine portrait of an 
elderly man by Velasquez, and the 
ever-popular “Madonna and Child” 
by Murillo. Caravaggio, a painter 
belonging among the school of nat- 
uralists, is represented by “The 
Card-Sharper.” 

Of the French painters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, two Claude Lorrains—fine 
landscapes with remarkable atmos- 
pheric effect, two large pastoral 
scenes by Watteau and examples of 
Nicholas Poussin, Gaspard Dughet 
and many characteristic portraits are 
to be noticed. 

The pictures of the German school 


‘are not so many nor so good as those 


of either Italy or the Netherlands. 
Holbein’s portrait of the Sieur de 
Morette, however, is of such artistic 
finish, brilliant color, and flawless 
modelling that for a long period it 
passed for a masterpiece by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. The wonderful 
“Crucifixion,” by Direr, although a 
small picture, and very German in 
conception, yet shows the advan- 
tageous influence of the Venetian 
school in its execution. 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER, BY FRANS VAN MITERIS. 
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ROBERT TREAT PAINE OF BOSTON 


Robert [reat Paine 


By Davor 


OUNG AMERICA owes much 
to Robert Treat Paine as one 
of those godfathers of the re- 

public who created that eagle- 
screaming holiday—the Glorious 
Fourth. And America of maturer 
growth has recognized its own debt 
of gratitude; for of the fifty-six 


patriots who pledged their lives in 
setting up a nation in defiance of the 
authority of Great Britain, many 
now stand in bronze or marble, and 
all have been honored by some 
memorial tribute. 

Among the Massachusetts delega- 
tion who affixed their signatures to 
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STATUE OF ROBERT TREAT PAINE, SIGNER OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. UNVEILED 
IN TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS, NOVEMBER 
15, 1904. (RICHARD E. BROOKS, SCULPTOR. ) 


patriots. A memorial 
bronze statue of him—a 
gift of his great-grand- 
sons, Robert Treat and 
General Charles J. Paine, 
of Boston,—was  un- 
veiled in ‘Taunton on 
November fifteenth. 
Lieutenant governor 
Curtis Guild delivered 
the historical address, 
and after the dedicatory 
exercises the Old Colony 
Historical Society held 
a reception in its hall to 
the distinguished guests 
of the day. 

The initiative steps 
toward a monument 
were taken by this Old 
Colony Historical So- 
ciety at a meeting in 
1897, when the vener- 
able president, Rev. S. 
H. Emery, presented a 
resolution toward that 
end. Pursuant to this 
resolution, a committee 


memorialized the city 


government of Taunton 
to take measures toward 
securing a suitable 
monument to its re- 
nowned citizen. Later, 
a committee waited upon 
the Messrs. Paine to con- 
sider the matter, the re- 
sult of which conference 
was a desire expressed 
on the part of the Paines 
to have designs for a 
statue submitted to 
them, provided the city 
of ‘Taunton would se- 
cure a proper base and 
pedestal. Subsequently a 


the eternal Declaration of Indepen- design by Richard E. Brooks was ac- 
dence, Robert Treat Paine was the cepted, and a commission given for 
only member from the Old Colony— an heroic bronze statue, which the 
indeed, Boston, Taunton and Mar-_ sculptor has been engaged upon in 
blehead have the enviable distinction Paris for three years, making his 
of being the homes of these notable studies from the portrait by Trum- 
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GENERAL CHARLES J. PAINE. 


bull, which hangs in [Ianeuil Hall. 
He has presented the tall, spare fig- 
ure in meditative attitude, holding a 
pen and parchment in the hands, 
with a barrister’s robe draped from 
the left shoulder. 

Mr. Brooks, by the way, is well 
known for his busts of Governor 
Russell and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and he has recently made a statue of 
another signer of the Declaration of 


Independence, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. 

Robert Treat Paine was of thé 
essence of Puritan, freedom-loving 
New England. His father, Rew 
Thomas Paine, of Weymouth, was 
descended from three generations of 
Cape Cod yeomen, one of whom 
married the daughter of Anthony 
Thatcher, whose tragic shipwreck iff 
1635 gave the name to Thatchem 
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Woe off Cape Ann. The Rev. 
Thomas Paine’s hobby was astron- 
omy and meteorology. He forecast- 
ed an eclipse which his son verified 
in 1808; and published an almanac 
in 1719 while “Poor Richard” was 
setting type in his brother's office. 
The latter, we may imagine, stopped 
to buy a copy on his way to dinner— 
at all events, he and the minister’s 
son became acquainted through their 
scientific interests, and once Dr. 
Franklin showed his friendship by 
calling at the residence of Robert 
Treat Paine at Taunton Green. 

The wife of Rev. Thomas Paine 
was Eunice, daughter of Rev. Samuel 
Treat, for many years minister o 
Eastham, where he served also as 
pastor-sachem to a large band of 
praying Indians, by whom he was 
borne to the grave through a snow 
arch during the great New England 
snow storm of 1710. This Rev. 
Samuel Treat was the son of Robert 
Treat, for thirty years Governor and 
Lieutenant governor of Connecti- 
cut. Eunice Paine was also grand- 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Willard 
Vice-President of Harvard College. 
Thus Robert Treat Paine belonged 
to the “Brahmin caste,” as Holmes 
has spoken of the New England 
hierarchy, which represented the 
highest social rank up to the Revo- 
lutionary period. 

Rev. Thomas Paine moved to Bos- 
ton in 1730, though still preaching 
in the not-distant town of Wey- 
mouth. On March 12, 1731, a boy 
was born to him, which was taken 
to the Old South Church, and 
christened by Parson Prince after 
the maternal grandfather. The 
mother, who was an invalid, dying 
not lone afterward, the child was 
brought up under the care of his 
grandmother, relict of Rev. Samuel 
Treat. Robert attended the Boston 


Latin school under John Lovell, who 
also mitiated John Adams and John 
Hancock into the mysteries of 
Cesar and Cicero. This same John 
Lovell also taught those later boys 
of whom Governor Gage said, “They 
breathe in the spirit of liberty with 
the very air.” 

sob Paine entered Harvard at the 
age of fourteen, lodging by special 
permission, in the house of the col- 
lege minister, Rev. Mr. Appleton. 
His room-mate, Barrett, died during 
his sophomore year. The faculty 
records disclose no infraction of the 
rigid regulations on the part of the 
undergraduate. The sole mention 
of his name is as one of a volunteer 
party to report any profanity among 
the students. He cut no capers with 
the college bell, nor played his flute 
after the curfew; but attended 
prayers with commendable punctu- 
ality and with perspiring zeal pitched 
the President's hay according to 
olden custom. 

His father did not stick to his 
text. Abandoning the pulpit, he 
entered the business world with a 
clerical credulity and improvidence 
which soon dissipated what property 
he. possessed, so that his son, whose 
schooling had been that of the gen- 
tility, was obliged, upon graduation, 
to seek his own support. For a sea- 
son he was usher in the Boston Latin 
school, then taught school one 
winter at Lunenburg. In a letter to 
his sister. the jocular vein of his 
nature is evidenced by the account 
of his first suburban tea party: 


room were a tiple of (ladies 

ist | call them?) No, good honest coun- 
try girls, one of wh. honestly confest yt the 
st time she weighed herself <he weighed 
7 score and ci h (OP In our chalect half). 
\t first | was a little sty itened for con- 


versation, but this girl while [ was musing 
asked me if I intended to bring my family 
to Lunenburg. Ila, ha, he! [ teld her [ 
did not. deal in such trash: however, she 


followed me so hard with her dry joaks 


— 
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that I thought two or three times that I 
must have quit ye field. I never was so 
joaked or so confoundedly handled by a 
woman before, but manfully I stood ye 
ground and joaked again when I could re- 
strain laughing. 

“I was entertained with a dish of tea by 
these L—(you Boston people have spoilt me 
uite—I had e’en said dys again)—by 
these country girls. I was little at a loss 
how I should do over ye tea table, but I 
presently found that he that could mix most 
milk, — and tea, then laugh, and spill 
most milk, sugar and tea was ye best man.” 

Those sea-roving ancestors of 
Cape Cod had implanted in him an 
ancestral longing for the salt breeze 
of the high seas, and at the age of 
twenty-one he was Captain Bob 
Paine, master of the sloop “Sea 
Flower,” hailing from Boston, and 
bound for the Carolinas, from which 
he brought several cargoes of staves, 
tar and pitch. Once he conceived 
an expeditious plan of forming a raft 
of forty barrels of tar and towing 
them down Newberne River to his 
boat, which could not navigate the 
shoals and bar at the motith of the 
river. A storm came up in the night, 
stampeding his herd of tar-barrels, 
and for several days he was em- 
ployed in a round-up of the fleeing 
cargo, to the everlasting merriment 
of the tarheels along shore. One 


evening some drunken roustabouts 


boarded his vessel, and in a fracas 
knocked the master down with a 
broken bottle, inflicting upon his 
cheek a scar for life. 

After two years before the mast, 
including a trip to Spain and a 
whaling voyage to Greenland, his 
health was sufficiently established 
so that he entered the study of the 
ministry in fulfillment of family 
wishes. He studied with the Rev. 
Mr. Willard of Lancaster, and in 
course of time had a pulpit of his 
own at Shirley. His pastorate was 
brief. “Canada must be destroyed,” 
was the slogan of the day, and the 
new minister’s love of adventure led 


him to secure a chaplain’s commis- 
sion from Governor Phips and join 
the Crown Point expedition of 1755 
against the French and Indians. 
This was an important turning point 
in his career. After making the ac- 
quaintance of several of the most 
prominent New York families, he re- 
turned to take up the study of law 
in Boston with Judge Pratt (after- 
ward chief justice of New York). 
Thus he was leading the experi- 
mental life of youth, successively 
teacher, sea captain, preacher and 
lawyer, somehow failing to attempt 
the practice of medicine, as his name 
would strikingly suggest. 

In 1757, the same year he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, his father died, 
leaving him a legacy of indebtedness 
to pay and an invalid sister to sup- 
port. Otis, Thacher, Quincy, Sam 
Adams, Sewall, took all the patron- 
age—the pickings were small for the 
young beginner. His sister made 
his clothes; his fees but scantily fed 
her. There was strong attachment 
between these two, and when a sea 
captain offered his salty hand to the 
sister, the brother wrote an extended 
letter of dissuasion, and she accepted 
—the advice, living to old age a 
maiden aunt to his children. 

Lawyer Paine removed to Fal- 
mouth (now in Maine) without bet- 
tering his fortunes, and soon re- 
turned to Boston to drink in the 
patriotic spirit of the times, attend- 
ing all meetings where resistance to 
arbitrary government was _pro- 
claimed. He was early branded by 
the land-owning and office-holding 
loyalists as one of the “ardent 
Spirits” to be put down. Side by side 
with John Adams, he sat taking 
notes in the old Town House when 
Otis was fulminating against the 
Writs of Assistance, which occasion 
Adams, years afterward, spoke of as 
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being the birth of the child Indepen- 
dence. Adams and Paine crossed 
paper swords in many a legal bout, 
and were repeatedly associated in 
their professional life. In the early 
years there is evidence from the 
copious diary of Adams, who was 
some five years the younger, that 
their friendship was somewhat 
strained, and when in 1776 Adams 
was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
contemporary comment whispered 
that Paine declined an appointment 
as associate justice because of the 
precedence given to his younger 
rival. We do not know how or 
when Paine pleaded his first case, 
but he could not have fared worse 
than Adams, who, in the delirium of 
the moment, had drawn a defective 
writ, and so botched the case that his 
client repented and “wished the 
affair in hell.” 

In 1761 Paine concluded that 
Taunton was a _ promising field, 
although this thriving village 
already possessed a brood of lawyers 
by reason of its selection as the shire 
town of Bristol County in 1746. The 
newcomer was not wholly unknown. 
He had tarried with Colonel George 
Leonard when he attended the mus- 
ter of 1755; had known Captain 
Cobb, his future father-in-law, on the 
Crown Point expedition; and Judge 
White, who was for many years at 
the General Court and Speaker of 
the House when the Stamp Act was 
enforced, had come from Rev. Mr. 
Paine’s parish in Weymouth. Adams 
referred to Taunton as the “Land of 
the Leonards,” no less than five ap- 
pearing among the list of justices for 
1766. These old families were nat- 
urally averse to imported talent. 
Paine, by constantly traveling about 
the country with Coke-Littleton in 
his saddle-bags, built up a clientage, 


and established himself as an 
honored citizen of the community. 

Paine was somewhat tardy in the 
questionof matrimony. He was in his 
fortieth year when he was married, 
on the Ides of March, 1770, to Sally, 
daughterof Thomas Cobb. The Cobbs 
were an old and prominent Taunton 
family. David, brother of Paine’s 
wife, was distinguished as one of 
Washington’s aides—as the hero of 
the attempted insurrection in Taun- 
ton during Shay’s rebellion —as 
Lieutenant governor of Massachu- 
setts. From him are descended the 
present Lieutenant governor Guild 
and ex-Mayor Cobb of Boston. The 
local chapter of the Daughters of the 
Revolution is named after Sally 
Paine’s mother, Lydia Cobb. 

A week before his marriage, a mes- 
senger rode into Taunton bringing 
word that the selectmen of Boston 
had chosen Paine, by reason of the 
illness of Attorney-General Sewall, 
to conduct the prosecution of the 
British soldiers in the celebrated 
Boston Massacre case. Samuel 
Quincy was his associate counsel. 
Notwithstanding the unpopularity 
of the cause, John Adams, in his love 
of equal justice, volunteered to con- 
duct the defence, assisted by Josiah 
Quincy. The verdict was nominally 
in favor of the plaintiff; two of the 
soldiers were branded in the hand. 
Never before had a trial in Boston 
occupied more than one day; as the 
week dragged by, the stenographer 
became so fatigued that he was un- 
able to report Paine’s closing argu- 
ment, which is not extant verbatim. 

Paine was-chosen as the chairman 
of the vigilance committee of Taun- 
ton, and with Daniel Leonard he was 
delegated to the Provincial Assem- 
bly during those stirring days on the 
eve of the Revolution, when the 
highest talent was called into the 
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political arena. So urgent were the 
calls upon him that he gave up his 
practice and devoted his time to fur- 
thering the cause of Independence. 
As the lines were drawn closer and 
closer between Tory and Whig, 
Paine became alienated from many 
of his former associates. He was 
one of the committee to draft resolu- 
tions for the removal of Governor 
Hutchinson and chairman of the 
committee for the impeachment of 
Chief Justice Oliver of Middleboro, 
who persisted in receiving his salary 
from the crown instead of the people. 
Paine bristled with patriotism at 
this time, when the ardent sons of 
Liberty were communicating with 
the various colonies and secretly 
weaving their web of united resist- 
ance. So when the call came for a 
Continental Congress to effect some 
concerted protest against Parlia- 
mentary tyranny, he was chosen as 
one of the Massachusetts delegation, 
being the only member outside of 
Boston, which was represented by 
John and Sam Adams, Thomas 
Cushing and James Bowdoin. In 
the celebrated “coup detat” at 
Salem, by which this delegation was 
legally elected behind barred doors, 
Paine played an important part. He 
was the colleague and rival of Daniel 
Leonard, King’s Attorney for Bristol 
County, who adhered to the royal 
side when the division came and 
most ably defended his course in the 
‘“Massachusettensis Papers.” So pop- 
ular was Leonard that he was in- 
cluded in the committee of nine, 
which was secretly to select the dele- 
gation to the Congress at Philadel- 
phia. When the Tory proclivities of 
Leonard became openly established, 
and tt was evident that he would 
divulge the proceedings of the com- 
mittee to Governor Hutchinson, thus 
preventing a Constitutional election 


of this committee, Paine was en- 
listed to decoy Leonard from the 
meeting under pretext of important 
legal business in Taunton. By such 
strategy the commission was elected. 

In August, 1774, the Adamses, 
Cushing and Paine embarked in a 
coach and four, and set out on their 
tour to Philadelphia. Along the way 
they were hailed and received with 
marks of joy and acclaim. No Amer- 
ican Congress since those first three, 
to which Paine was a delegate, has 
contained so high a percentage of 
assembled character and ability— 
Washington, Jefferson, the Adamses, 
Morris, Franklin, Lee, Hancock, 
Randolph, Sherman, Jay, Living- 
ston—they loom as giants now. 
Paine’s conduct of the massacre trial 
and his vigorous impeachment of 
loyalist officials gave him a prestige 
at that Congress. He participated 
much in debate. When the battle of 
Concord had destroyed all lingering 
hope of reconciliation, and the Col- 
onies were resorting to arms, Paine, 
in a burst of loyalty to his old college 
friend, proposed Artemas Ward as 
commander-in-chief of the Amer- 
ican army, whereupon the diplo- 
matic Adams immediately nominated 
George Washington, who was 
promply elected. 

Paine was active on many com- 
mittees, but served with most dis- 
tinction as chairman on military af- 
fairs. Great Britain had prohibited 
the exportation to America of pow- 
der and firearms at the earliest indi- 
cation of armed resistance. Thus 
the country was without adequate 
means of defence, and the equipment 
and providing of supplies for the 
army was of the greatest importance 
to the new republic. In pursuit of 
the duties of this office, he visited all 
parts of the country, placing large 
contracts and establishing several 
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mills under government control. He 
conducted experiments in the pro- 
duction of saltpetre at his own home, 
and circulated a printed essay on 
practical processes by which it could 
be obtained. By his constant super- 
vision and unremitting effort, the 
army was supplied with ammunition 
during the early part of the war. 

His experience as chaplain on the 
Northern frontier led to his appoint- 
ment, with Robert Livingston and 
Governor Langdon, as a committee 
to investigate the condition and re- 
quirements of the Northern army. 
He was also one of the committee to 
investigate the cause of the failure 
of the Rhode Island campaign. 

The crowning glory of his career 
came on the fourth of July, 1776, 
when the fruition of his hopes was 
realized, and the goal reached toward 
which he had been striving since the 
day that he sat at Otis’ feet in the 
old town house of Boston. He af- 
fixed his signature to the Declara- 
tion of Independence in letters that 
were exceeded ‘only by John Han- 
cock for swelling pride. 

In December of that year, his ser- 
vices ceased to be national. Return- 
ing home with much éclat, he was 
sent once more to the Legislature 
from Taunton. He served part of 
the time as Speaker, and in August 
was unanimously elected Attorney- 
General. The reconstruction of the 
government from the old founda- 
tions was a momentous matter. 
While the eyes of the country were 
upon Washington and the military 
operations, the formation of thirteen 
States called out the highest mental 
acumen of the land. Paine, as At- 
torney-General, made the original 
draft which served as an outline on 
which the Massachusetts constitu- 
tion was formed. He was reélected 
Attorney-General after the creation 


of the State, and served on the com- 
mittee for revising the laws in 1784. 

After the excitement of war was 
over, there followed a period of ex- 
haustion, debt, distress, moral laxity 
—almost anarchy. Out of this grew 
Shay’s rebellion—an attempt to pre- 
vent the courts from administering 
justice against poor debtors. ‘The 
prosecution of the insurgents was a 
part of the duties of the Attorney- 
General. At the abortive attempt to 
prevent the sitting of the High Court 
at Taunton, Paine was present when 
his brother-in-law, David Cobb, 
donning his Revolutionary regi- 
mentals, swore he would. “sit as a 
judge or die as a general.” 

It was also the duty of the Attor- 
ney-General to condemn and take 
possession of the confiscated Tory 
estates, which had been abandoned 
by the enemies of the new govern- 
ment. Of these there were some 380 
proscribed. Paine secured personal 
possession of the Tisdale House in 
Freetown which had been the home 
of Colonel Gilbert when he was 
forcibly driven from it by the Sons 
of Liberty from Taunton. The office 
of Attorney-General required a resi- 
dence in Boston, to which Paine re- 
moved in 1781, having purchased the 
former residence of Governor Shir- 
ley, at the corner of Milk and Fed- 
eral streets, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life amid a large fam- 
ily of children and grandchildren. 
The emoluments from his office were 
inadequate to the support of his 
large family, and he was obliged to 
petition General Hancock for an an- 
ticipation of his salary. 

In 1790 he accepted the position, 
which had been several times de- 
clined, of Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
The circuit then included the western 


counties of Maine, and so far apart. 
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were the shire-towns that one Sun- 
day he was obliged to travel in order 
to reach his destination in time to 
open court. He was arrested by a 
local warden for violation of Sabbath 
laws which he had been instrumental 
in preparing, and only escaped con- 
viction and punishment by appealing 
to the Legislature to pass a law ex- 
empting the Supreme Court from 
petty indictments. In 1804 the in- 
firmity of deafness so incapacitated 
him for service on the bench that he 
resigned. 

He was then elected councillor, 
serving but one year, when he re- 
tired permanently to private life, 
giving his time largely to the inter- 
ests of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of which he was a charter 
member, and for thirty years one of 
the Board of Managers—and also to 
Horticultural experiments. From 
his college days to within a week of 
his death, Judge Paine kept a daily 
journal, which is preserved (except- 
ing his log as a sailor), though the 
entries are meagre,—mostly daily 
weather reports and astronomical 
symbols. 

In 1812, at the Fourth of July pro- 
cession, he aroused patriotic senti- 
ment for the war with Great Britain, 
Paine and John Adams walking side 
by side as survivors of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Judge Paine was father of eight 
children, one of whom was named 
Marie Antoinette, in token of his 
sympathy with French royalty. His 
son, Robert Treat, Jr., achieved en- 
during reputation as a writer of 
patriotic poetry and as a reader of 
prologues at the theatre. 

Paine was brought up under strict 
orthodox teachings, and while at col- 


lege joined the old South Church. 
His love of political freedom led to 
an enlargement of religious faith, 
and two days after signing the 
Declaration of .Independence, he 
wrote home: “It is our unhappiness 
in this time of danger to have too 
many Calvanistic politicians, who 
seem to think their country will be 
saved by good words and warm 
faith, without concomitant exploits.” 
Paine had become a disciple of the 
radical preacher, Jonathan Mayhew, 
ten years before the Revolution. He 
was an unfailing attendant ‘at public 
worship. In the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution, which he assisted in 
framing, was a requirement that all 
State officials should declare their 


belief in the Christian religion, an- 


nulled in 1820. 

Paine became a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Boston, 
and was instrumental in securing 
Rev. William Emerson, father of 
Ralph Waldo, as pastor. He was ac- 
tively interested in the advancement 
of education and in the study of lit- 
erature. 

In his last years he was austere 
and grave. “See how the pudding 
trembles in your presence, grandpa,” 
said the granddaughter, bringing in 
the Thanksgiving dessert. 

“Sturdy integrity, inflexible prin- 
ciple, and uncompromising sense of 
justice were the distinguishing traits 
of his Spartan character.” 

He took cold while preparing his 
garden in the spring of 1814, and 
died on the 14th of May, aged 
eighty-three years. He lies buried 
with other distinguished contem- 
poraries in the Old Granary Burying 
Ground of Boston. 


“Alls Fair” 


By WILMATTE PORTER COCKERELL 


LIZABETH MacGREGOR sat 
at her office table reading her 
morning’s mail. She was 

young and decidedly good looking 
for all she was a specialist on micro- 
diptera and a teacher of biology. It 
was a remarkable lot of mail that she 
had to inspect. A Japanese student 
inclosed a few legs and broken bits 
of wings and begged that the 
gracious lady would do him the un- 
speakable honor of naming them. 
Elisabeth sighed. “No one could do 
anything with such remnants of re- 
mains,” she said. 

There was a letter from a man in 
Brazil, who wanted flies from her 
region, a request from the President 
of a Western university for a month 
of her time when she should be at 
liberty, and a new fly to be described. 

“The same old things,” she said, 
“and a bit inadequate as mail; I can’t 
understand why I haven’t heard 
from mother or Jane.” 

A knock at the office door, and 
Duffy, the colored janitor of the 
science hall, entered. 

“I reckon yo’all have it in fo 
Ruben now,” he said with a great 
grin on his black face. 

“What now, Uncle Reuben?” she 
asked, smiling. “Have you drowned 
a tadpole or let a tarantula loose in 
the building?” She was very fond 
of the old man; he gathered green 
slime and mushrooms for her, caught 
frogs and fishes, and would, she 
knew, give his right arm for Missus 
Elizabeth. 

“I done told Mrs. Duffy that yo’d 
neva do anything to a po’ smoked 
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Yankee, who's getting dat old he 
do get terribul fagettin.” 

“What have yo’ done fagot?” 
Elizabeth asked, using instinctively 
the negro’s dialect. 

Reuben sheepishly produced a 
letter. “It come fo’ days ago,” he 
said, and the grin seemed to be 
lingering in his eye sockets and be- 
hind his huge black ears. 

“Well, Reuben, if that is all, you 
may be happy again; a letter more 
or less is of no consequence.” The 
grin came out with a bound and 
seemed really to give a tighter twist 
to his curly wool. 

“Ain’t I told Mrs. Duffy that yo’ 
a lady boan.” 

It was just time for a class, and 
Elizabeth did not think of the letter 
again until lunch time. Then she 
took it out, turning it over as a 
woman will, trying to guess at the 
contents from the outside. But her 
listlessness quite disappeared, and 
her breath came quick and sharp 
when she had finished. She looked 
up to see the President standing at 
the door. He was the tried friend of 
every person in the school, but espe- 
cially did his heart go out to this 
talented young teacher. 

“It is not bad news, I hope,” he 
said, as he noticed the letter and her 
puzzled and disturbed face. 

“No,—yes,” she answered ; “it cer- 
tainly is curious news. The letter is 
from my uncle’s lawyer in the Ar- 
gentina. My uncle, whom I never 
saw and knew almost nothing about, 
was a very rich man, it seems, and 
he has left his entire property to me 
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—a fortune of a million and a half.” 

“Why, that can hardly be called 
a calamity,’ the President said, 
smiling. “Of course, if it bothers 
you, there are always needy colleges, 
especially Western colleges, needing 
new buildings and endowment 
funds.” 

“It isn’t the money that troubles 
me,” the girl answered, “but fancy! 
I am to have this fortune only on 
condition that I marry a certain Mr. 
Dru Drury. I can hardly believe my 
eyes, it sounds so like an eighteenth 
century romance.” 

“Well, that does sound a bit queer 
for these days,’ the President ad- 
mitted. “I knew Drury at Cornell. 
He is a splendid fellow, full of nerve 
and intelligence. I can’t understand 
his being a part of such an arrange- 
ment.” 

“He was my uncle's partner, or his 
partner's son. It may have been a 
scheme of my uncle’s to keep the 
properties intact.” 

“But what is to happen if Drury 
doesn’t appear. That will be the 
ultimate solution, I doubt not, for he 
could hardly wish to claim any right 
secured in that way.” 

“In case there is no marriage,” 
and Elizabeth eyed her letter rue- 
fully, “the money is to go to a Cath- 
olic charity—to be spent in loaves 
and fishes.” 

The President smiled at the girl’s 
perplexed face. ‘I’m sure,” he said, 
“that you'd find such a lot of money 
a deal of bother.” 

“A bother!” the girl exclaimed. 
“Why. Ann could go to Paris, Dave 
could have his laboratory, Jane could 
have her children’s hospital and I 
could establish a fund to help edu- 
cate talented young people, besides 
having loads of clothes and an auto- 
mobile!” 

“With such good in prospect and 


the most delightful of husbands se- 
lected for you, why not consider the 
matter settled. You were going to 
give a half million to the college 
fund, I believe. Perhaps you would 
like to write the check now.” 

“[ don’t think you ought to joke 
on such a serious subject,” she said 
ruefully; ‘a million and a half almost 
within one’s grasp, and yet as far re- 
moved as though it were on the 
moon.” 

“But seriously, you will see Drury 
and give him a chance.” 

Elizabeth answered quite 
emphatically, “I can't even see him 
even if he should want to come, of 
which there is no proof.” 

At ten that evening when the 
President was congratulating him- 
self that his day’s work was over, 
and had settled himself in his study 
with a pipe and the late magazines, 
the maid announced: “An old friend, 
sir.’ The man who stood before 
him was tall and dark with a soft 
beard covering the lower part of his 
face. His clothes and general air 
were those of a successful man of af- 
fairs, but his almost dreamy eyes and 
big square brow marked him as a 
poet, artist, or musician. Where 
had he seen that combination before? 
the President wondered, and passed 
in quick review the men of his ac- 
quaintance. 

The man stood smiling. “It’s a 
great shame when a fellow travels 
half across the world to see you, old 
boy, and he’s not known from 
Adam.” 

“You're quite mistaken in that; 
I’ve gone much farther than that. 
You're not Adam or even Cain or 
Abel.” 

The man laughed and the sound 
loosed something in the President’s 
brain. It was commencement day at 
the old college and he was standing 
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with this same person before the 
Dean for a last hand-shake. “You'll 
be a fine engineer if you're not a fine 
poet,” the Dean was saying. 

“Why, Drury, I’m delighted to 
see you,’ and the President grasped 
his friend’s hand with unmistakable 
warmth. 

“You may know why I'm here,” 
Drury said. “It’s a long story and I 
may as well begin at the beginning.” 
The two men sat silent for a time 
by the smoldering logs; Drury wish- 
ing to accustom himself to his old 
friend's. changed appearance, before 
.he opened his heart to him: the 
President busy with the thought 
that there might be some way for 
these splendid young people to 
know each other without the thought 
of that unfortunate will in the back- 
ground. 

“My father had mines in the Ar- 
gentina,’ Drury began after a time, 
“and after I’d had my year around 
the world, | went down to take 
charge for him. He died soon after- 
ward and for five years I have lived 
almost alone with MacGregor, his 
partner. He was really a father to 
me after dad went,’ and Drury 
stopped for a time until the mist 
should have cleared from his eyes. 
“It’s not often that a young man has 
two such men in his life, and I’ve 
done all I could in return: I’ve tried 
to live true to the ideal they had for 
me. 

“Well, you know how it is when 
men are alone together on the edge 
of things—they tell each other their 
thoughts and desires, each building 
for his friend and for himself until 
the reality quite disappears. Mac- 
Gregor had never married but I 
never knew a man wrtth such tender 
thoughts toward women, and such 
devotion and love for little children. 
Why, he’d pick up a dirty, brown 
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Spanish baby and hold it in his arms 
while a look—I can’t describe it, but 
it would have made your eyes misty 
to have seen it. 

“He had a curious ideal of what a 
woman of our generation should be 
like; an ideal very different from 
that of most men. He liked pictures 
of beautiful women, and he always 
said that only Titian, George Eliot 
and Browning knew how a woman 
should look—that nothing much 
mattered if she were strong and fine 
and had a wealth of hair. But the 
looks were only the beginning, the 
frame to the picture, he said. The 
woman herself must be large of 
mind, cultivated in thought, and 
pure of soul; she must be trained, 
too, to do her share in the world’s 
work. ‘It'll never be known,’ I 
have heard him say, ‘how much 
splendid talent we are wasting to- 
day by encouraging women to live 
such circumscribed lives.’ ” 

“He was just right there,’ the 
President said, emphatically. 

“T never knew how it came about, 
but he got the notion that a niece of 
his, the Elizabeth MacGregor of 
your faculty, was just such a 
woman.” 

“And he was right there, too,” the 
President interrupted. 

“He talked a great deal about her, 
anl once he went to Tarrytown to 
see her, but it was after she came 
West; he brought back a_ photo- 
graph, and that gave a touch of 
reality to the thing at any rate, 
though I confess I hardly needed 
that, for | was already in love with 
her—or, perhaps, | should say with 
his ideal of her. Of course, he found 
it out, and there was great rejoicing; 
Il was to go and woo her and bring 
her back to pour tea for us. It was 
a delicious thought, a_ beautiful, 
talented woman at our lonely table, 
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and little wonder that we dwelt on it 
more than we should. The time 
never came when I could leave him, 
but we came to talk of the whole 
thing as assured. I myself sometimes 
forgot that Elizabeth MacGregor 
wasn’t waiting for me up here in the 
Rockies, as impatient as I, with the 
land and sea that kay between us. 
You know what solitude is, old man, 
and how it gets on a fellow’s nerves. 

“At the last, MacGregor must 
have gone off his head a bit. I had 
to be away down at Palo Verde fora 
few days: that is the explanation of 
the will.” 

“And now?” Dr. Ellis asked curi- 
ously. 

“The dreams of solitude are 
burned into a man’s soul,” Drury 
said, “and I must have a chance to 
make my love count. Will you help 
me?” 

“With all my heart; what is your 
plan?” 

“The will makes it quite out of the 
question that she should even see me 
as Dru Drury?” 

“It certainly does.” 

“You must introduce me as Alison 
Gardner—I do have a certain right 
to that name, for it was my mother’s 
name; and | might go to Holland to- 
day, have my grandfather’s estate, 
and be called by that name.” 

“What a curious twist a New Eng- 
land conscience sometimes gives 
one. But I’m with you without any 
of your explanations as to your title 
to the name you wishto go by. /’m 
with our primitive ancestors in be- 
‘lieving that all’s fair in love and 
war—at least in this instance.” — 

“IT must have an excuse for being 
here, as well as a name. Elizabeth 
MacGregor is the last person to be 
pleased with an idler,’ Drury said 
thoughtfully. 

“How well you know her,’ Ellis 


mused. “It seems almost uncanny. 
Many people are here for their 
health, but that would hardly 
answer for you, with that breadth of 
shoulder and your tropical com- 
plexion.” 

“I couldn’t go into business, for 
the only business I know anything 
about is mining, and that would take 
me away into the hills, in which 
event I might nearly as well be in 
South America. I’ve been thinking,” 
and he hesitated a bit, “that you 
might be willing to make me a mem- 
ber of your faculty.” 

“The very thing! Don’t I remem- 
ber your talks to the English sem- 
inary on the _ pre-Shakespearean 
drama. You could give a rattling 
good course in Chaucer, too. [ll 
give Willis a vacation—on salary; 
he’s tired out and has been needing 
a lower altitude, but I couldn’t find 
the money for a substitute. You're 
a public benefactor!” And then he 
added soberly: “But you must work 
up that course; I couldn’t have the 
school suffer.” 

“Depend upon Drury 


laughed. “I shall feel that this is the - 


chance of my life to make a name for 
myself as a professor. I always had 
a real hankering to be one, but Dad 
scoffed and said the family couldn't 
afford such a luxury.” 

The next day at chapel Elizabeth 
was introduced to Professor Gar- 
dener, who was “to spell” Willis for 
a time, and in the afternoon she felt 
mightily pleased that the handsome, 
cultivated stranger should look her 
up in her office to discuss Western 
university ideals. Along with his 
gracious deference there was 4a 
subtle air of intimacy in his bearing 
toward her that charmed and fasci- 
nated her from the first. 

Drury felt himself in a heavenlier 
atmosphere than he had supposed 
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existed on the earth. Her splendid 
womanliness and gracious beauty 
made his whele being glow with the 
desire to have her a part of his life; 
her droll fun as she told him about 
the college life, and her ready and 
sympathetic appreciation when he 
began to talk about the course he 
was to give filled him with wonder 
and love. 

“Isn't she all you thought, and 
more?” the President asked, as the 
two men walked down the avenue in 
the splendid sunset light. 

“All,” and Drury spoke softly and 
reverently. “I didn’t believe until 
to-day that such a perfect creature 
could be created.” 

“She’s a type,” the President said; 
“rare, I'll admit, but a type that will 
increase and be vastly useful, just as 
your friend MacGregor said, when 
we encourage all our women to 
make the most of all their possibili- 
ties.” 

Drury resented in his heart that 
his friend should speak of-her as a 
type, but he said nothing, and soon 
strolled off by himself to think of 
the one perfect and altogether lovely 
person for him. “Bother Ellis and 
his talk about types,” he said at last. 
“l’ll swear she’s unique, but I can’t 
get his stuff out of my head, and 
there’s no use trying to dream with 


such a biological basis in the back- 


ground. I might as well go in and 
go to work.” 

As the weeks passed, Dr. Ellis saw 
that the friendship between Drury 
and Elizabeth had ripened into an 
intimacy, and he thought he detected 
‘in the girl’s face a gladness and 
brightness that showed a dawning 
love. 

The young people of the college 
found the new professor vastly in- 
teresting, for he brought to them the 
world’s interpretation of literature 
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ideals and the unselfish philosophy 
that he taught them pleased and 
helped them. They were all devoted 
to Miss MacGregor, and they soon 
discovered his fondness for her, and 
accepted it as a part of his general 
good taste. 

“It’s a mystery to me,” one stu- 
dent said to another, “why a man 
with a master’s taste for poetry 
should take so much interest in 
biology.” 

“That’s where you're slow,’ the 
other replied; “all poets are nature 
lovers, and I| think it might have oc- 
curred to even your benighted brain 
that the mistress of the lab is a poem 
herself.” 

The first man whistled. “That 
explains why Gardener offered the 
conductor his meal ticket instead of 
his transfer the other day when we 
all went to the cafion with Miss 
MacGregor. I couldn’t believe he 
was the absent-minded sort.” 

There was a hard task before 
Drury, and little wonder that he ap- 
peared absent-minded sometimes 
when he was in a deep study as to 
how he might do it best. Dr. Ellis 
had ceased to wonder about the ulti- 
mate outcome. “He’s bound to win 
out, anyone could see that from the 
first,” he thought. “Curiously exact 
intuition MacGregor must have had 
to decide that these young people 
should belong to each other.” 

It was Commencement Day, and 
Elizabeth was to go on the day 
afterward to her home in Tarry- 
town; Drury had begged her to ride 
with him in the hills that afternoon. 

The sweet spring air was warm 
about them, laden with the delicate 
sweetness of nectar from plum and 
willow ; the river was lined with the 
fresh bright greens of the budding 
trees, and the rich reds of the 
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waving catkins of the cottonwoods. 
It seemed to Elizabeth that they 
could not go slowly enough in this 
beautiful cafion. More than five 
hundred feet on either side, the walls 
were lifted showing in their seams 
and roughened strata the history of 
ages. 

“This glorious Western world!” 
she exclaimed. “I shall always feel 
myself a part of it no matter where 
I may be.” 

“I shall always be glad that I 
found you in this beautiful place,” 
he said, and put his hand over hers 
as it rested on the pommel of her 
saddle. She turned her face toward 
him, and in it was that splendid 
gladness and content by which the 
lover since his beginning in Eden 
has known his own, but the very 
splendor of that look made a coward 
of Drury, and so they rode home, 
each rejoicing in the other’s pres- 
ence, but Drury’s story still untold. 
“It was fair,” he said to himself; “it 
was more than fair, and she will be 
glad with me some day, though just 
at first—and to-day I haven’t the 
courage to see that look go out of 
her eyes.” 

The next morning Elizabeth sat 
in her office, putting the last papers 
to rights for the holidays, when 
Drury entered, and without a word 
put a little packet before her. She 
opened it wonderingly, and found a 
quaint old locket, and inside her 
uncle’s picture, and a bit of paper, 
on which was written in an old 
man’s tremulous hand: “For my be- 


loved child, Elizabeth MacGregor 
Drury.” 

She looked wonderingly into her 
lover's face, vaguely troubled by his 
strained, anxious look. “Alison,” she 
asked, “did you know my uncle and 
Drury?” 

His hand tightened over hers. 
“Dearest,” he said, and his eyes held 
hers, though his face went pale, “it 
was fair, for it was my only chance 
—you must forgive it—I am Drury!” 

The girl drew a quick, sharp 
breath. “I don't understand; I can’t 
see why,” she said, and a sudden 
flush came over her face. 

“Dear heart,” he pleaded, “don’t 
turn your face away. I loved you so, 
and your uncle knew, and at the end 
it was his fevered thought to make 
my reward sure, but he was too sick 
to see clearly, and almost put you 
out of my reach. Forgive the decep- 
tion. I had to try when my love for 
you was burning my heart out.” 

Elizabeth felt a glad joyousness 
throughout her whole being. It was 
not strange to her that he should 
have loved her in the old lonesome 
time. Her own love counted no be- 
ginning—why should his? 

It was a very happy girl that 
greeted the President a little while 
later. 

“You shall have a part of my for- 
tune for the dear college,” she said 
gaily, “though you aided and abetted 
with malice aforethought.” 
*“No, no,” he protested. 
something else aforethought.”’ 
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Worcester County Inventors 


By Georce F. Hoar 
With Biographical Sketches by Alfred S. Roe 


PART II, 

The greatest single Worcester in- 
dustry, however, was the wire in- 
dustry. This was developed within 
the lifetime of Ichabod Washburn, 
from the process carried on in a 
single, small blacksmith shop, of 
drawing the heated wire by a pair of 
pincers held in the blacksmith’s 
hand, through holes’ gradually 
smaller and smaller in a steel block, 
to the vast manufacture which was 
a year or two ago sold to the Amer- 
ican Steel Company, and which em- 
ployed 7,000 men in Worcester, sup- 
porting a population of at least 
35,000 people, besides its establish- 
ment at Waukegan, Illinois, and one 
in California for the manufacture of 
ocean cable. This grew up from its 
beginning to a very large establish- 
ment under the administration of 
Deacon Ichabod Washburn. He 
was a very interesting character. He 
was kin to the famous family who 
in Maine and in the West have been 
so well known in public life and in 
other ways. He was a man of great 
public spirit and generosity, very re- 
ligious, a believer in the old-fash- 
ioned Congregational creed in its 
austere strictness, hard and sharp 
in making his bargains, but generous 
and liberal with the fortune he had 
got in that way. He was, I think, 
the principal founder of Washburn 
College in one of the Western States, 
and a large benefactor to charities 
and religious organizations of the 
body to which he belonged, and the 
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founder of the Washburn Shop in 
the Worcester Polytechnic School, 
whose method of instruction in the 
mechanical arts was copied at Mos- 
cow, and in return partly copied 
from Moscow by the Technological 
Institute in Boston, and which has 
been literally imitated in several 
great technical schools in this coun- 
try, including the Miller Institute, 
the Rose Polytechnic in Indiana, the 
State Institute in Georgia, and some 
others. 

It would take a volume to describe 
the marvellous processes which have 
been brought to perfection § in 
Worcester in the development of the 
wire industry alone, which, when it 
was sold to the American Steel Com- 
pany, was the largest in the world 
and able to hold its own against the 
competition of the world without the 
aid of tariffs. It is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the contribution to its suc- 
cess of the various eminent men who 
have been in the employ of the 
Washburn and Moen Company, or 
who have been among its partners. 
Among the most distinguished Have 
been Mr. Philip L. Moen, who mar- 
ried Ichabod Washburn’s daughter; 
his son, Philip W. Moen, who died 
Sepember 12, 1904; Charles H. Mor- 
gan, George Fred. Daniels, and Hon. 
Charles G. Washburn, well known 
as an eminent member of both 
Houses of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. All these gentlemen, except 
Mr. Daniels, have been my intimate 
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and highly valued friends, and I can 
testify to Mr. Daniels’ great ability 
from universal report. 

Another great industry of world- 
wide importance and fame, which 
has been brought to perfection in 
Worcester, is the manufacture of 
looms. Until recently there were 
two great establishments for their 
manufacture, one founded and de- 
veloped by George Crompton, a rela- 
tive of the famous English manufac- 
turer and inventor of that name, and 
the other by the brothers Lucius J. 
and Frank B. Knowles. These two 
establishments have been lately con- 
solidated by the successors of their 
founders. | 

Erastus B. Bigelow, the inventor 
of the carpet loom, was born in 
West Boylston, about six miles from 
Worcester, and he achieved fame 
and a large fortune by one inven- 
tion. It was originally a loom for 
making coach lace. He afterward 
brought it to perfection in the carpet 
loom, one of the most wonderful and 
beautiful results of human genius. 
He was the founder of the great 
establishment at Clinton, known as 
the Bigelow Carpet Company, which 
he and his brother owned, and which 
is now owned, I believe, by his 
daughter, Mrs. Dr. Merriman, and 
by his brother’s descendants. 

I never knew very well Mr. Eras- 
tus B. Bigelow, who acquired for 
himself fame and wealth without 
any special advantages other than 
those which were enjoyed by the 
sons of all the country farmers in 
the smallest towns of Massachusetts, 
but the few times I ever saw him his 
bearing seemed to me that of a man 
who had been bred in Courts. I 
served in the Legislature with his 
brother Horatio, a very excellent 
and accomplished gentleman, and 
we were quite intimate. Erastus 


was, as is natural to men who are 
conscious of their own capacity, and 
who have had great success in life, 
somewhat inclined to be domineer- 
ing when his will was resisted by 
men who he thought knew less about 
the matter than he did. An instance 
of that came under my own observa- 
tion. I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate in 1857. I was 
then the youngest, with perhaps one 
exception, of the members of the 
body. Mr. Bigelow came to me with 
a statute which he had had drawn 
by an eminent Boston lawyer, which 
I thought clearly unconstitutional. 
He wished me to report it, and I told 
him my objections. He received 
them with great disdain, and in- 
formed me that Emory Washburn 
and several other men of great 
eminence as lawyers and in business 
thought the bill was all right. After 
some discussion, in which he did not 
seem to think my arguments worth 
answering, but the matter was to be 
settled by authority, I was obliged 
to say that with all my great respect 
for the opinion of Judge Washburn 
and Judge Curtis, whom I think he 
also cited, I happened to be chair- 
man of the Law Committee of the 
Senate and I must act on my own 
judgment and not theirs. Mr. Bige- 
low was quite indignant, and left me 
in much displeasure. 

Another most important inven- 
tion is that of the wrenches invented 
by Loring Coes and his brother, 
Aury G. Coes. The only method of 
taking off a wheel from a vehicle 
was to tinscrew a nut which held the 
wheel in place. The tavern-keepers 
and owners of wagons used to have 
a square instrument, composed of 
four sides of iron or steel attached to 
a handle. This must fit exactly over 
the square nut in order to work. So 
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it became necessary, if a man had to 
take off the wheel of his chaise to 
grease it or for any other purpose, to 
try half a dozen different wrenches 
before one could be found to fit. The 
Coes wrench invention seemed very 
simple after it was made. But it was 
made after he came to active life by 
a man now living and still in active 
life. The world had gone thousands 
of years without it. The present 
wrench consists of two jaws, the 
lower of which is movable and ap- 
proaches or departs from the other 
by reason of a screw which turns on 
the handle and moves the jaw. 

The two Messrs. Coes were very 
poor men, humble workmen, not 
having means enough to pay for 
getting out a patent or even for mov- 
ing from one town to another. The 
late Henry W. Miller happened to 
see their invention, and seeing at 
once its great value, paid the ex- 
penses of taking out a patent and 
bringing the brothers’ to 
Worcester, and introducing their 
product into the market. Mr. Miller 
did not find the adventure very 


profitable for himself, for they left 


him for a gentleman with whom 
they could get better terms. He had 
neglected to secure himself by any 
contract or assignment. The two 
brothers remained in company for 
many years without making any 
division of their property or settling 
their accounts, paying the household 
expenses of both from the common 
stock; but when their families grew 
up and their sons were ready to take 
part in the business, a separation be- 
came necessary. The survivor of the 
firm, Loring Coes, is still living in 
Worcester, past ninety years old, but 
still an active, hale and hearty man. 
Two of the great manufacturers of 
Worcester County were Paul 
Whitin and Samuel Slater. Paul 


Whitin’s family are continuing the 
manufacture of cotton goods on the 
spot where Paul Whitin erected a 
cotton mill in 1809. To that busi- 
ness they have added the manufac- 
ture of cotton machinery, which the 
ingenuity and intelligence of the 
members of this family have brought 
to high perfection. Their village, 
known as Whitinsville or Whitins, 
is a model town. No Socialist ever 
conceived in his wildest dreams a 
community in which every man, 
from the highest to the humblest, 
would more perfectly enjoy and re- 
ceive the share of the product of the 
industry of the whole to which he is 
fairly entitled. I have known per- 
sonally, and in some cases quite inti- 
mately, many members of this fam- 
ily, so eminent for intelligence, 
thrift, industry, public spirit and de- 
served success. 

A somewhat similar story can be 
told of the Slater family at Webster. 
The founder of that family, Samuel 
Slater, was a native of Derbyshire, 
England, and was apprenticed to 
Jedediah Stratt, partner of Ark- 
wright in the business of manufac- 
turing cotton. He came to this 
country in 1789 at the time when 
(;eorge Cabot in Boston and Moses 
Brown in Providence were endeavor- 
ing to introduce cetton manufacture 
here. After some time spent in the 
manufacture of cotton yarn, he 
established what I believe was the 
first mill for the manufacture of 
cotton cloth by machinery in the 
country. He settled at what is now 
Webster, then Oxford South Gore, 
where he and his descendants have 
developed a vast industry in which 
they have become so famous and 
gained sv much wealth. I do not 
speak of Samuel Slater or Paul 
Whitin among the great inventors 
of Worcester County, though their 
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mechanical skill and ingenuity con- 
tributed to the improvement of the 


woolen and cotton machinery from 
its crude beginnings until it has . 


reached its present perfection. 

No account of the manufactures 
or inventions of Worcester would 
be complete without giving due 
credit to Henry W. Miller. He was 
engaged in business as a hardware 
merchant, having also an establish- 
ment for plumbing and for the 
setting up of house-warming fur- 
naces in connection with that com- 
merce. He was in business on the 
same spot for seventy-five years, 
either as shop boy, clerk or successor 
to Daniel Waldo. He purchased Mr. 
Waldo’s business nine days before 
he became twenty-one years old: 
When he began business almost 
everything used by an American 
mechanic was imported, except the 
wood from the forest. He lived to 
see almost the entire growth of 
American manufacture, to see its in- 
dependence achieved and to see this 
country foremost among the nations 
of the world in exporting the very 
articles for which, when he began 
life, we had been dependent on 
Europe. His books and his wonder- 
fully retentive memory contained a 


history of American manufacture. 
He was the greatest authority on 
house building in Worcester. In- 
ventors and mechanics brought their 
ideas to him for judgment, as men 
bring metal to a touchstone or mint 
to see whether it be gold. He intro- 
duced the first cupola furnace, with 
one exception, in the country. He 
himself. devised and set up the first 
house-warming furnace in the coun- 
try, and as [ have said, saw the great 
value of the Coes wrench and caused 
it to be introduced to public use. He 
was a man kind and tender to the 
deserving poor, and always ready to 
do good, if only he could do it with- 
out being found out. I do not sup- 
pose it ever occurred to any human 
being to doubt Mr. Miller’s absolute 
integrity. After his death, a man 
who had worked for him for many 
years, told me that Mr. Miller was 
engaged in putting a furnace into a 
costly dwelling house, and his fore- 
man advised him to use part of an 
old second-hand furnace which was 
in his cellar. The workman said, “It 
will answer the purpose exactly as 
well as a new one, and nobody will 
ever know it.” “I should know it,” 
was the indignant reply. 


Ethan 


VEN before Colt began the 

_ making of his famous weapon, 
Worcester County was mak- 

ing a revolver, long known as the 
“Pepper-box,” and it was a great 
favorite with those who wished to 
shoot quick. In the manufacture of 
a fire-arm there appears a singular 
appropriateness in finding the name 
of Ethan Allen, arousing as it does 
memories of Green Mountain Boys 


Allen 


and Ticonderoga. However, Wor- 
céster’s Allen was not even a Ver- 
monter, but. was born in the town of 
sellingham, Sept. 2, 1806. He was 
early inducted into a machine shop, 
in the adjoining town of Franklin, 
and there he served his apprentice- 
ship. When of age, he began busi- 
ness for himself in a small way. 

In 1831, he was making cutlery in 
the town of Milford, and soon after 
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ETHAN ALLEN 


removed to what is now North Graf- 
ton, then known as New England 
Village. Here he made shoemakers’ 
knives and other tools, and later, in 
a building erected for the purpose, 
manufactured guns and pistols. This 
was 1833, and in this line he con- 
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tinued several years, being a pioneer 
in such work, turning out revolving 
pistols, a breech-loading rifle, similar 
to Sharp's, but claimed to be better. 
He also made machines for the man- 
ufacture of fire-arms and exceed- 
ingly ingenious ones for making 
metallic cartridges. His exhibit of 
the latter combination was one of 
the notable ones at the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876. During his long 
career he made a greater variety of 
fire-arms than any other manufac- 
turer in the country. 

It was in the late 40s that Mr. 
Allen came to Worcester, and, like 
so many others, was a tenant of the 
Merrifield building, and, like all the 
tenants there, was burned out in 
1854. Then came the large shop 
near the Junction, and there he con- 
tinued till his death. After his death 
January 7, 1871, the business was 
carried on by his son-in-law, Mr. 
Sullivan Forehand, who had been 
taken into the works in 1863. Of 
Mr. Allen, at his death, his pastor, 
the Rev. H. L. Wayland, said: “Per- 
haps the most marked trait in his 
character was his fearlessness. He 
was not merely brave; it seemed that 
the element of fear had been left 
out.” 


Russell L. Hawes 


Among the many industries which 
have won fame and riches for Wor- 
cester, that of making envelopes 
Stands conspicuous. . The years are 
not so many since letter writers 
folded their missives according to 
the lessons imparted in the schools, 
sealing them with red wax, never 
dreaming of such a thing as a recep- 
tacle for the bit of paper. This 
seemingly unnecessary article was 


devised, and mankind liked it. The 
envelope had come to stay. At first 
they were expensive, made by hand, 
and then by clumsy contrivances, 
which nevertheless hastened their 
manufacture. 

Then came the machine for send- 
ing them forth quickly and cheaply, 
and the man who invented the same 
was a native of Worcester County 
and a resident of Worcester city 
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when he took out his patent, and the 
first work with it was done in that 
same city. Russell L. Hawes was 
born in Leominster, March 22, 1823. 
With his boyhood, it was the old 
story over again of what the town 
had to give; then after the study of 
medicine pursued in Leominster, 
Boston and New York, he finally took 
his diploma from Harvard in 1845. 
His shingle as a practitioner was 
hung out in Worcester, but the visit- 
ing of patients was not his forte; he 
was an inventor by nature, and a 
machine was vastly more interesting 
to him than a pharmacopeeia. At first 
his attention was drawn to the mak- 
ing of paper, and in the interest of 
certain improvements he _ visited 
Europe. Next came his devotion to 


the making of envelopes, and the in- 
vention which ranks high in the 
realms of innovation followed. [lis 
machine was not put forth till it was 
perfected. While two patents for 
envelope machines preceded that of 
Dr. Hawes in June, 1853, the others 
did not succeed, while the Worcester 
one was a success from the start. A 
New York man got the first patent 
in 1849, a Philadelphian in April, 
1853; Hawes in June, and in 1855 the 
fourth was issued to one Goodale, of 
Clinton, Worcester County. 

For a time it was the wonder of 
the city, and well it might be, for by 
its use three girls could produce 25,- 
000 envelopes in ten hours, but 
Worcester became the head centre 
of the envelope business, and one in- 
ventor after another added improve- 
ments till now one girl can make 
75,000 envelopes in ten hours. Sev- 
eral years ago the daily product of 
the city was 3,000,000 envelopes ; to- 
day one of Worcester’s factories ex- 
ceeds that number. The capacity of 
the city, containing, as it does, the 
largest factory in the world, that of 
Logan, Swift and Brigham is far in 
the millions. Selling out his envel- 
ope interest, Dr. Hawes devoted 
himself to other lines of invention, 
in all of them achieving success, but 
failing health compelled him to leave 
his home pursuits for a trip to Eu- 
rope, and there he died, February 
2c, 1867, in: the city of Nice. 


Ichabod Washbum 


The greatest single industry in 
Worcester, city or county, is that of 
wire drawing, and the man who gave 
it a beginning and invented the ap- 
pliances which led to its pre-emin- 
ence was Ichabod Washburn, who 


was born in the town of Kingston, 
down in the Old Colony, August 11, 
1798; through his mother, who was 
a Bradford, descended straight from 
the long-time Governor of Plymouth 
Colony, William Bradford. His 
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father he never knew, he having died 
during the infancy of the subsequent 
in«lustrial leader. 

The mother was a careful woman 
of the old style, and she early taught 
her boy the Assembly Catechism, 
and taught it so thoroughly that he 
never forgot any part of it, and this 
was done before the lad was nine 
years of age, for at that time he was 
bound out to a harness-maker in the 
neighboring town of Duxbury. He 
had no easy time during these years, 
being chore-boy and workman, and 
all at as little expense as his master 
He had 
sonie schooling, tho’ not much, but 
he did his part well, and, young 
though he was, learned to make har- 
nesses so thoroughly that when four- 
teen, and he had returned to his 
mother’s, he made for a cousin, who 
furnished the material, a harness of 
such excellent quality that forty- 
nine years afterwards the latter. still 
retained some parts of it. 

Having always had a liking for 
machinery, he soon embraced an op- 
portunity to learn the blacksmith’s 
trade in the town of Leicester, get- 
ting to this famous hill-town. by 
means of a sailing vessel from 
Plymouth to Boston, and thence by 
stage to his destination. Here the 
character of the boy and man was in- 
dicated in his hiring a seat in Dr. 
Nelson’s church, paying therefor by 
money earned by making pot-hooks 
in over-time. At last he bought the 
unexpired term of his apprentice- 
ship, for learning a trade meant 
something in those days, though he 
did not consider himself free till he 
reached his twentieth birthday. 

Before attaining his majority he 
Started business for himself in Mill- 
bury, where he made plows after the 
primitive style of those days, and, 
in getting scythes to sheath his 


mould-boards, his name becomes 
mingled with that of Paul Whitin, 
another of the county’s industrial 
princes. Next he worked in the 
armory in Millbury, the same one 
that started Thomas Blanchard on 
his road to fame. In 1819, he went 
to Worcester, having found a place 
in a machine shop, then the height of 
his ambition, and as forger and 
finisher he did credit to his leather 
apron. Soon he was a manufacturer 
on his own account, and we see him 
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making some of the earliest woolen 
machinery used in the country. 
With a partner he next made wire 
and wood screws. 

It was not till 1831 that he reached 
what proved to be his life work and 
the great prize of his adopted city, 
for it was then that he first essayed 
the drawingof wire. Then the oper- 
ation was of the crudest possible 
character, and immediately Mr. 
Washburn devised means of multi- 
plying its utility many times. Be- 
fore Washburn the limit of one man 


he 
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was fifty pounds a day; he at once 
raised it to ten times that amount. 
Nor did he stop here, for he was the 
man who introduced the drawing 
block, a device which has not been 
changed nor improved in all the in- 


tervening years. Therein or thereon | 


lies the secret of the cold drawing of 
wire, so that to-day 2,500 pounds is 
no great task for a man in a single 
day. In 1834 he came down to the 
site of the great mills on Grove 
Street, and in a shop built for him 
by Stephen Salisbury started afresh. 

Of the original edifice, three stories 
in height, Mr. Washburn used only 
one floor, and his entire force of help 
consisted of five men. Like a deep- 
rooted oak, the plant grew symmet- 
rically, and in time covered every 
foot of the many surrounding acres. 
In 1840, the Central Works were 
started, Mr. Washburn having pur- 
chased the South Worcester water 
power and their growth has been 
steady ever since. Then, in 1847, 
came the start in Quinsigamond, 
now by far the largest of the three 
plants, this venture being made 
through the necessity of having roll- 
ing mills of his own, and to-day the 
mills are self-sustaining, in that they 
make their own steel, roll their own 
billets and draw the wire to any con- 
sistency desired. 

For many years the great show 
place of the North Works was the 
old edifice in which for more than 
half a century has been made nearly 
all the piano wire used in this coun- 
try, Mr. Washburn having entered 


upon this work at the suggestion of 
Chickering, whose name is_ incx- 
tricably blended with that of the 
pianoforte. What possibilities of 
sound at the touch of the Paderew- 
skis and Rubensteins of the musical 
platform have been developed here! 

In everything that made for the 
good of his adopted city Mr. Wash- 
burn was always at the front. To 
him is largely owed the building of 
the city’s great Mechanics Hall, 
upon whose walls hangs an excel- 
lent portrait of the mechanic and 
philanthropist; he gave liberally to 
every educational and benevolent 
enterprise, and, what is best of all, 
he started an industry which has 
given employment to many thou- 
sands of men, thus contributing 
more than any other one man to the 
permanent upbuilding of Worcester. 
As time advanced, and he felt the 
need of assistance in his many 
duties, he associated with himself his 
brother Charles and his son-in-law, 
Philip L. Moen, and though Charles 
afterward withdrew from the firm, 
his son, Charles F., later came into 
the business, thus making a _har- 
monious and symmetrical enterprise 
known around the entire world. 
Notwithstanding the correctness of 
his living, such burdens as he had 
borne had left their impress, hence 
many working years were cut off 
when he was stricken by paralysis 
in February, 1868, and though he 
rallied, it was not to resume his place 
in his counting room, passing on to 
the other world, December 30, 1868. 
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Philip Louis Moen 


In 1850, Ichabod Washburn asso- 
ciated with himself the late Philip 
L. Moen, a gentleman of rare busi- 
ness tact and ability, thus making, 
from the very onset, a distinct addi- 
tion to the directive force of the 
rapidly-growing enterprise. Mr. 
Moen was of French extraction, born 
in northern New York, the town of 
Wilna,- Jefferson County, November 
24, 1824. His boyhood, however, 
was spent largely in Collinsville, 
Connecticut, and in Brooklyn, New 
York. He was early placed in a 
hardware store in New York, and 
through the handling of the iron 
wire products of the Washburn 
mills he came to know the proprietor 
or manufacturer, who was himself a 
rare judge of character. 

In some of the ways known to 
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Cupid, the New York clerk became 
acquainted with one of Mr. Wash- 
burn’s daughters, and, in 1846, her 
husband. The next year saw him in 
Worcester, being inducted into the 
details of the business which was 
daily expanding. While the new 
partner was not a mechanic, prac- 
tically, he nevertheless was a good 
judge of work done, and he supplied 
an element essential to the growth 
and development of the industry, 
and for the more than forty subse- 
quent years he was ever found at his 
post, the most affable of gentlemen 
and the clearest, keenest of business 
directors. Under him, either with 
Ichabod Washburn or with others, 
the industry made giant strides, he 
succeeding his father-in-law in the 
presidency of the corporation, which 
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eventually followed the first com- 
pany or partnership. 

Like the founder of the business, 
Mr. Moen was ever foremost in the 
praiseworthy enterprises of Worces- 
ter, and’ no desirable project ever 
went to him in vain. He was one of 
the founders of the Y. M. C. A., and 
all his life one of its most ardent 
supporters. Of him in his memoir, 
Deacon Washburn wrote: “In him I 
have had a most efficient aid in 
bringing up the business to its pres- 
ent mammoth size. He has 
managed with rare ability our 
finances, a department of the busi- 
ness for which I never had the taste 
or inclination.” 

The pace set by the business of 
the nineteenth century told also on 
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Mr. Moen, and April 23, 1891, the 
city of his adoption was saddened at 
the news that only his body re- 
mained. The funeral exercises fol- 
lowing were possibly the most im- 
pressive ever witnessed in Worces- 
ter. More than 2,000 men, em- 
ployees of the great mills, passed 
silently, thoughtfully, and often tear- 
fully past the casket which con- 
tained his remains. He had been a 
true friend to them, and when 
through the lines, formed by this in- 
dustrial army, the mortality of Philip 
L. Moen was borne to its burial, 
there was paid to his memory a 
tribute that princes might have 
envied. The faithful workman 
always had in him an _ unfailing 
friend. 


Charles Francis Washburn 


Though the -founder, Ichabod 
Washburn, passed out of the wire 
business by his lamented death in 
1868, the name was still retained 
- through the presence of his nephew, 
Charles F., a son of his twin brother, 
Charles, who in 1835 had come down 
from his Maine hgmett' become an 
associate in his new industry. The 
nephew was born in Harrison, Cum- 
berland County, Maine, August 23, 
1824. He was therefore only a lad 
of eleven years when he came to this 
city, or town as it was then. He had 
the best that the schools of Worces- 
ter afforded, and then went. to 
Leicester Academy, where he was 
graduated. Thence, debarred by 
illness from a college course, he en- 
tered his father’s mill, and the re- 
mainder of his life was devoted to 
the wire business. 

As Vice-President for many years 
of the corporation, Mr. Washburn 


added another element to the pros- 
perity of the great concern. It was 
a rare sight to see both Mr. Moen 
and Mr. Washburn in their respec- 
tive places, directing with apparent 
ease more men and vastly more cap- 
ital than are included in many a Ger- 
man principality. Mr. Washburn 
was the representative of the busi- 
ness when its interests were to be 
presented abroad. He had the com- 
prehensive mind that readily de- 
tected what the business needed and 
what it could:make with the best re- 
turns. To him were committed the 
trying details of the great barbed 
fence wire patents, and very largely 
through his wisdom and applica- 
tions the Worcester corporation 
came to control this, one of the most 
important of all the varieties of wire 
working. There was a time when, 
day or night, the northern part of 
Worcester never ceased hearing the 
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clang of the machines which were 
turning out the wire fencing for the 
illimitable West. Gradually the 
same was transferred to the Quin- 
Sigamond works, and thence to the 
Western works, thus being nearer 
the scene of its greatest use. 

Like all the prominent members of 
the Washburn works, Mr. Charles F. 
Washburn was interested in all that 
stood for public weal; the friend of 
church and school he lived a life of 
righteousness and died all too soon, 
July 20, 1893. 

Since the death of Mr. Washburn 
there has been a vast expansion of 
the wire business, till now it is not 
only the largest in Worcester, but is 
one of the largest in the entire world. 
Its three Worcester plants cover 147 
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acres of land and its pay roll includes 
from 5,000 to 6,000 men according to 
the pressure, the monthly disburse- 
ments for wages ranging from $250,- 
000 to $300,000. Except on Sunday 
and when some part of the enginery 
needs repairing, there is no cessation 
in the whirr of its many wheels. 
From immense steel ingots, handled 
by cranes, the heated rolling’ pro- 
ceeds through firey, squirming, 
snake-like matter to be seized at last 
and wound upon reels for cold draw- 
ing. It is a bewildering maze of an- 
nealing and successive drawings till 
burnished and bright the finished 
wire is carefully wound with paper 
and shipped to its destination. Wire 
here is drawn to the diameter of .002 
of an inch as fine as the finest of 
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human hair, such wire being drawn 
through diamond dies. It would 
take seventeen miles of it to weigh 
one pound. 

The extent of the business may 
be judged from the fact that twenty- 
six closely printed pages of the cata- 
logue are taken to name the forms 
and varieties that its products take. 
No other mills in the entire combi- 
nation equal those of Worcester in 
the variety of wire drawn. Under 
the title of “Special Round and Mis- 
cellaneous Wires” there are eighty- 
three varieties and “Flat Wires” af- 
ford seventy-three. There are spe- 
cialists employed to learn what the 
world wants and then set themselves 
to supply the need. Ifa fashion goes 
out, as crinoline, the looms are 
allowed to rest till the fashion comes 
around again. 


The world goes to Worcester for 
its wire cables and gets them of all 
sizes and lengths. Telephone and 
telegraph wire, cables for suspen- 
sion bridges, guy ropes and _ ship 
hawsers are all found in Worcester. 

In these days of merging and 
combinations, it was inevitable that 
the Washburn and Moen Wire 
Works should some day lose their 
individuality. The absorption of so 
many industries under the direction 
of Carnegie and Morgan finally 
swallowed those of Worcester and 
they exist to-day as a part, a large 
part of Worcester, but only a small 
portion of the vast aggregate of the 
American Steel and Wire Company, 
itself a constituent of the larger 
United State Steel Corporation. 


The Cromptons; William and George 


For many years the world has 
gone to Worcester for its looms yet 
the commencement of their manu- 
facture there was altogether acci- 
dental. A certain Worcester ma- 
chinist was spending the night in 
the early 40s in the United States 
Hotel, Boston. He was attraeted by 
the appearance of a stranger evident- 
ly an Englishman, and with native 
courtesy he sought his acquaintance. 
In their conversation it was devel- 
oped that the stranger had invented 
a loom which he had recently placed 
in the Middlesex mills of Lowell and 
was then looking for some place in 
which he might manufacture them. 
Mr. Samuel Davis, for this was the 
name of the Worcester man, set 
forth the advantages of his own 
town, he himself being engaged in 
the making of woolen machinery. 


The upshot of the interview was 
that the Englishman came to the 
Heart of the Commonwealth, and 
was instrumental establishing 
what has grown to be the second 
largest industry in the city. 

Such was the introduction of Wil- 
liam Crompton to Worcester. He 
was born in Preston, Lancashire, 
England, in 1806; was early set at 
the hand-weaving of cotton, and 
finally became a machinist. Then 
he was a cotton mill superintendent, 
and experimented in an effort to im- 
prove its looms. In 1836, he came 
to America, and in Taunton invented 
a loom for the making of fancy cot- 
ton goods, receiving his patent in 
1837. In this loom, by allowing both 
parts of the warp to move, he gave 
greater space for the shuttle, and 
also he introduced the chain to oper- 
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troduced to Messrs. 
Phelps and Bickford, who 
were doing business on 
the present site of the 
North Works of the 
American Steel and Wire 
Company, and with them 
he made an agreement for 
the construction of his 
looms, which they con- 
tinued to make for many 
-vears, to the apparent 
good of all concerned. 
While the loom was suc- 
ceeding, Mr. Crompton’s 
personal ventures were 
not so happy, as his fac- 
tory in Millbury and a 
mill in the northern part 
of the city. His health 
having become very 
much impaired, his af- 
fairs were placed in the 
hands of a trustee, and 
he moved to Connecticut, 
where the remaining 
vears of his life were 
spent. 

In that family, which 
accompanied him on his 
return from England, was 
his son George, who was 
born in Ramsbottom, 
March 23, 1820, thus hav- 
ing attained the age of 
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GEORGE CROMPTON 


ate the warp. In 1838, he went to 
England and secured a patent there, 
returning to Massachusetts in 1839, 
bringing his family with him, and in 
1840 he adapted his loom to the 
weaving of woolens. It is claimed 


that three-fourths of all the woolens 
made in the United States are 
woven upon his loom or those em- 
bodying his principles. 

In Worcester, Crompton was in- 


ten years when he began 
his American living, and 
he must have sampled the 
Worcester County schools in his 
boyhood, for his father’s home was 
in Millbury. In 1849 or 1850 he came 
into the office of Mr. Davis and had 
to introduce himself, so much had he 
changed in the intervening period, 
advancing from boyhood to man- 
hood. He was interested in securing 
an extension of his father’s patent, 
and was in Worcester for that pur- 
pose. He had little money and no 
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credit. He was anxious to go in with 
his father’s representatives, Messrs. 
Phelps and Bickford, but they did 
not care to take him as a partner, 
and he was getting very near the 
edge of disappointment when he met 
Merrill E. Furbush, a _ practical 
mechanic having some money for in- 
vestment. 

- Much to the surprise of many, he 
obtained a reissuing of the patent, 
and with Furbush as a partner he 
began the making of looms in the 
Merrifield Building, only to be wiped 
out in a few years by the terrible fire 
of 1854, which came near destroying 
Worcester and all her prospects. So 
complete was his loss that friends 
advised him to compromise with his 
creditors, but in his dictionary there 
was no such word as “Fail.” All he 
wanted was time to pay his creditors, 
and this he did in a surprisingly 
brief period. He was soon at work 
again on Grove Street, in a shop long 


Since swallowed by the wire mills. 


Then he went down to Green Street 
and secured the old red mill, and 
began his loom-making over again. 
Soon his space was too small, and 
buying land, he extended, in time 
occupying the largest space for his 
works that any similar enterprise in 
the country covered. 

Every year of his life saw some 
advance and improvement in his 
products, taking out 112 patents in 
the United States and other coun- 
tries, almost all of them being for 
some phase of loom operations. The 
principle employed by the Crompton 
looms is that of the “close shed,” and 
three-fourths of all the heavy goods 
in the country are made thus. It 
would be difficult to name a form of 
loom which Crompton did not or 
could not make. His works in- 
creased till at his death he was the 
largest individual employer in Wor- 
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cester, having on his pay-roll nearly 
one thousand persons. His personal 
credit was unrivaled, though that 
was a phase of business that troubled 
him very little, as he carried large 
bank accounts, not only in the larger © 
American cities, but in those of 
foreign lands as well. He owed no 
one on his death, but was a more 
than millionaire. 

He was instrumental in intro- 
ducing the manufacture of carpets 
into Worcester, and when in 1877 
business depression seemed likely to 
swamp the enterprise, he came to the 
rescue, and with the codperation of 
fellow-citizens who believed in him 
he succeeded in putting it on the 
firmest of foundations. Many stories 
are told of his nerve and determina- 
tion in his efforts to keep square 
with his men and maintain his busi- 
ness reputation. He had made a rule 
to pay his help monthly, and as a . 
certain pay-day approached he found 
himself short of funds. He started 
on a tour of collection, and with the 
necessary money in his pocket, the 
night before the day itself, he stood 
on the wrong side of the Connecticut 
River, with no bridge nor boatman, 
and the stream swollen to freshet 
height. He succeeded in finding a. 
man who, for liberal compensation, 
was willing to attempt the crossing, 
and it was effected after hours of 
diligent rowing against the terrible 
current. It is not Washington cross- 
ing the Delaware that we would de- 
pict, but an industrial leader, deter- 
mined that his help and their fam- 
ilies should not be disappointed. 

Such a strenuous life could not 
last into anything like old age. His. 
candle burned out when he was only 
fifty-seven years of age. December 
29, 1886, his fellow-workers of the 
city of industries learned that he had: 
ceased from his labors and that for 
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him there remained only Rural 
Cemetery and the Resurrection. The 
works he founded continue in the 
Crompton-Knowles combination. A 
second George Crompton is now at 
the head of the Crompton-Thayer 
Loom Company, on Cambridge 
street. 


In the office, the chief wall 
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ornament is a frame containing a 
remnant of the first piece of fancy 
cassimere woven by power in the 
world, in 1840, on the Crompton 
loom, in Lowell. It is a precious 
heritage for this third Crompton, 
who carries along the family torch. 


Lucius J. and F omni. B. Knowles 


The story of Worcester’s loom in- 
dustry would be exceedingly incom- 
plete without a recital of the part 
borne therein by the brothers whose 
names will go down the ages linked 
with that of Crompton, father and 
son. Lucius J. Knowles was born in 
the town of Hardwick, July 2, 1819, 
advancing from boyhood just as 
thousands of other lads have done, 
getting about the same results from 
home and school, though aside from 
his farm drill he had three years at 
the Leicester Academy. His inven- 
tive talent was early shown in the 


primitive shop which every farmer 
in those days possessed. At seven- 
teen he left home for a place in a 
Shrewsbury store, where, before he 
was of age, we behold him as a part- 
ner, but such work was not to his 
taste, and in 1840, he abandoned it, 
and was among the very first in Mas- 
sachusetts to give serious attention 
to the discoveries of Daguerre, the 
Frenchman, who had discovered the 
properties of light in _ portrait 
making. 

Mr. Knowles was the first photog- 
rapher in Worcester, but posing 
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people before a camera was no more 
to his liking than the sale of variety 
goods in a country store. So he 
gave up his gallery in 1844 and, hav- 
ing invented a spooling machine, in 
New Worcester began to manufac- 
ture thread. In 1847, he might have 
been found making cotton warp in 
Spencer, and two years after in the 
town of Warren. He later engaged 
in the making of woolen goods, but 
all this time his mind was being 
directed towards the subject of 
looms, his first patent, in this line, 
being taken out in 1856. As a side 
issue also he manufactured success- 
fully in Warren a steam pump, but 
his own identification with the loom 
industry did not begin till 1863, 
‘when he associated with himself his 
younger brother, Frank B., thus 
commencing a business relation to 
be severed only by death. 

Francis Bangs Knowles was also 
a native of Hardwick, and his early 
years differed in no essential from 
those of his brother. He was born 
November 29, 1823, and he also had 
the tutelage of the farm and the 
academy. At seventeen, like Lucius 
J., he left home and became a school 
teacher in the nearby town of Dana. 
At nineteen he was in Gloversville, 
New York, teaching. Changing 
from a teacher’s life to that of the 
business man, he became a salesman 
for one of Gloversville’s many glove 
manufacturers, and went upon the 
road, thus acquainting himself with 
a large portion of New England. 
Next he entered the glove ‘business 
as a manufacturer himself, and then 
embarked in the clothing trade, and 
here he was when the call, in 1863, 
came from his brother. 

Their first loom was made in one 
of the pump shop rooms, and had the 
services of one wood workman and 
two machinists. Their facilities in 
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Warren were soon outgrown, and in 
1866 they came to Worcester, first 
locating in Allen Court; thence they 
were crowded out, and sought the 
great stone mills near the Junction, 
whence the firm went, in 1890, to the 
present location, near the B. & A. 


R= on Grand and Tainter Streets. 


Realizing on all that had been built 
before them, these works are per- 
haps as complete of their kind as can 
be found anywhere in the world. 

To Mr. L. J. Knowles were issued 
mrore than one hundred patents, the 
larger part of them in the way of 
loom improvements, hence it will be 
no surprising statement that no- 
where can be found a greater variety 
of products than those going out 
from the old Knowles shops. Here 
were and are made the “open shed” 
looms. In 1885 there was received 
here the largest single order ever 
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given, viz., 200 fancy looms for the 
Riverside and Oswego mills. Their 
work is found over all that part of 
the world where looms are used. By 
an “arrangement with an English 
firm above 10,000 looms have been 
placed in the British Isles and upon 
the Continent. 

The pressure of his work was the 
cause of the older brother’s death, 
for it was on February 26, 1884, 
when on his way to Florida for rest, 
that he died suddenly in the city of 
Washington. Then came a reorgan- 


ization of the business, with the for- 
mation of a corporation, of which 
Francis B. became the president, and 
so continued until his death in 1890. 
With the advantage of combined 
effort, overtures were made for the 
consolidation of the two great loom 
industries of Worcester, and in 1897 
the merging was accomplished, and 
the Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Works stand ready to supply the 
whole world with their products, one 
more factor in Worcester’s industrial 
and inventive supremacy. 


Brigham Bigelow 


The contemplated Wachusett res- 
ervoir, to furnish Boston with pure 
drinking water, occupies the site of 
the birthplace and the early manu- 
facturing enterprises of Erastus 
Bigelow, America’s Napoleon of in- 
vention. Some inventors, with all 
their genius, were only children 
when business was undertaken, in- 
deed were the victims of designing 
knaves, who robbed them of the 
legitimate results of their delving, 
but Bigelow was of an entirely dif- 
ferent stripe. 

It is true he was on a par with the 
most of inventors in that he was the 
child of poor parentage, born April 
2, 1814, his father being the proprie- 


tor of.a-small cotton. mill in West - 


Boylston, and his two sons had no 
advantages save those offered by the 
local schools, such as they were. The 
younger, Erastus, was early pos- 
sessed with an ambition for a liberal 
education, and everything in the way 
of his early inventions was only a 
means to the end that he might be 
an educated man, such as Harvard 
and other colleges were yearly grad- 
wating. At ten years of age he was 


working for a neighboring farmer, 
going to school in the winter. 

When thirteen, his father began 
the making of cotton yarn and the 
lad was set to helping, his eyes being 
wide open, and it was not long be- 
fore he discovered a way to improve 
his work. He made a hand loom for 
weaving suspender webbing, and 
followed it with a machine for mak- 
ing piping cotton, by which he be- 
came possessed of one hundred dol- 
lars, whereby he was enabled to at- 
tend a neighboring academy for a 
time. Here he manifested such abil- 
ity that his preceptor endeavored to 
get the parental approval of a college 
course. This, however, was not 
gained, and the boy is next found in 
the city of Boston, a clerk in a dry 
goods store, this being a compromise 
between the factory and the school. 
But the measuring of tape and rib- 
bons was not to the lad’s liking, and 
he yet retained all his ambitions for 
college, even to the extent of walk- 
ing out to Cambridge and talking 
with President Quincy about’ the 
possibilities of Harvard, but the con- 
versation was not encouraging. 


LORING COES 


At this time, Boston had a chance 
to learn stenography, and the young 
clerk seized upon the same with all 
of his accustomed eagerness, and 
soon mastered its intricacies. For 
the sake of others who might wish 
to be self-taught, he prepared a book 
upon the subject, which met with 
ready sale, and so encouraged was 
he that with a young medical friend 
he undertook a second edition which 
was too large, and left the young 
men considerably in debt... With his 
accustomed generosity he took all of 
the burden upon himself and forged 
ahead. 

Next, having fitted himself for the 
work, he taught penmanship and in- 
vented a twine-making machine, but 
all of his efforts did not bring him- 
self any nearer the goal of his heart’s 
desire, viz., college. _Then he went 


home, and a family council was 
called, in which it was decided to 
have him study medicine, and pre- 
paratory to this he went to Leices- 
ter, and in this work he spent one 
year, though at no time quite satis- 
fied with himself. The germs of in- 
vention were in his nature, and de- 
velop they must. Somewhere in his 
wanderings he had slept under a 
Marseilles quilt, and now comes to 
his mind the query whether such 
work might be done in America. 
Suspending his studies, he went to 
work and speedily created his ma- 
chine, which he took to Boston and 
exhibited to Freeman, Cobb & Co., 
convincing them of the possibilities 
of his invention. They agreed to 
pay for the patent, to set up the 
looms and to give him one-quarter 
of the income. Now he was seem- 
480 
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ingly sure of his cherished ambition, 
and, had not the firm become finan- 
cially embarrassed, he might have 
become a wonder in law or medicine, 
rivalling thus his kinsmen, Timothy 
in legal lore, or Henry J. in his 
knowledge of the human body. 
Again disappointed and recalled 
to his home by the embarrassment 
of his father, he was realizing all of 
the thorniness of the road to success, 
but he was still undaunted. Thus 
crowded with misfortune he remem- 
bered having seen on his journeys, 
when selling his book, the making of 
coach lace by hand looms. The idea 
of doing the same by power came to 
him, and hiring a horse and chaise, 
he took a trip from Worcester to 
Boston, making inquiries as to the 
demand for the lace. He was en- 
couraged to lay the matter before 
457 


the Boston house of Fairbanks, 
Loring & Co., and they desired to 
back him if he succeeded in making 
his loom. 

Again he was in the throes of crea- 
tion, so absorbed in his contempla- 
tion that: his friends think him 
stupid, perhaps gone clean daft. 
The piece of hand-made lace that he 
considered was about all there was 
for him in the world for a term of 
weeks. Darkness and daylight were 
entirely indifferent to him. With an 
unlighted candle in his hand, obedi- 
ent to parental injunction, he showed 
a visitor from the house through the 
darkened hallway. Though he bowed 
on separation, he heard not the 
goodbys nor indeed half of what was 
said to him by his friends. In six 
weeks the loom was done. 

He was now twenty-three years 
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of age. He had unwittingly discov- 
ered the principles of the Brussels 
carpet loom, which in time was to 
follow from his fertile brain. The 
Clinton Company as formed in that 
part of the town of Lancaster now 
known as Clinton and Coachlace 
Pond, is long a familiar name in the 
growing village, now nearing the 
city limits. Added to this success 
comes the recovery of the Boston 
firm which controlled his counter- 
pane loom, and “It never rains but 
it pours.” Now he could go to col- 
lege, but that dream was past. Now 
his appetite was whetted for busi- 
ness, and there were no more 
thoughts of classic halls, no an- 
tiquities for him; his life was to be 
in the active, teaming present, a 
powerful factor in its development. 

Before the firm of Freeman, Cobh 


& Co. started upon the Marseilles 
quilt undertaking, the inventor dis- 
covered that another make, lately 
imported, was better, and he called 
a halt till he could perfect the loom. 
For many years the counterpane fac- 
tory of Clinton has been an impor- 
tant industry. We are now nearing 
his magnum opus, his carpet loom. 
The year was 1840; he was only 
twenty-six years old, but a lifetime 
of.work for some men had been 
crowded into that period. Having 
his mind fixed on the possibilities of 
his ingrain carpet loom, he contract- 
ed with a Lowell firm before he had 
developed a single plan, made a 
model or a drawing. Within the 
year his loom was constructed, and 
it made from ten to twelve yards per 
day, against the hand product of 
eight. His second loom more than 
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doubled the results, and the third 
easily trebled, this bringing him to 
1841. This year he took a trip to 
England, where he found there was 
much to learn, coming home and tell- 
ing Lowell people the same. They 
were anxious to improve, and cre- 
ated a new office to which they 
elected him, that of advisory super- 
visor, and in one year and a half he 
pushed the mills of that great enter- 
prise to the forefront. Then he re- 
signed, and the office was never 
filled again. 

During these months he had been 
developing his plans for a Brussels 
carpet loom, and soon produced the 
first power loom in the world. So, 
often, did this great inventor accom- 
plish what for generations had been 
pronounced impossible. Before 1848 
his looms were running full tilt, and 
in 1851 the products of his mills ex- 
hibited at the London World’s Fair 
drew the highest awards. The Cross- 
leys of that far-away and well-devel- 
oped country gave to the West Boyl- 
ston boy £20,000 for his rights in 
that land. Mere money-getting was 
not for him the chief end in living. 
His delight was in the planting and 
furthering of new industries. Lowell 
had his looms by the hundred. Clin- 
ton had one mill that covered four 
acres of earth, and still the wonder 
grew. He devised and placed his 
looms for the making of ginghams, 
saw the possibilities in the weaving 
of iron wire and made the looms to 
do this. Indeed, for fifty years there 
was an average of more than one 
patent a year, and almost all of them 
for the improvement of textiles. 

He did not long reside in Clinton, 
but early made his residence in Bos- 
ton, though he held a beautiful farm, 
called Stonehurst, in North Conway, 
New Hampshire, where quite one- 
half of each year was spent. So close 
had been his application to his work 
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that twice he sought rest and re- 
cuperation abroad. ‘The scholastic 
honors which he had longed for in 
his youth came to him quite un- 
sought in his later years, for nearly 
all of the New England colleges 
honored themselves when upon him 
they conferred their degrees. 

Though not a politician, he took 
an interest in political and econom- 
ical subjects, and put forth several 
pamphlets upon such themes, and in 
1860 the Democrats of the Fourth 
District made him their standard- 
bearer for Congress, but in the fray 
he was beaten by Alexander H. Rice, 
the subsequent Governor. 

To all men upon this earth death 
cometh, soon or late, and when, on 
the sixth day of December, 1870, he 
was at work in his Boston office, he 
placed his hand upon his forehead, 
saying: “I think I am having a 
stroke of paralysis.” It was true. 
He was borne to his home, on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, never rallying 
from the blow, and the same day 
witnessed his death. His body was 
carried to the thriving town of Clin- 
ton, whose creator he was, and 
there, where the hum of the wheels 
he started must ever sound his 
requiem, he sleeps, i. e., all that is 
mortal. No one was left to bear his 
name. An only daughter became the 
wife of the Rev. Daniel Merrimen of 
Worcester, and their only son has 
taken at Harvard many of the honors 
which erstwhile were the sighed-for 
ambitions of his grandfather. 

With Whitney to render the culti- 
vation of cotton possible, with the 
town of Leicester to develop and 
foster the card clothing industry, 
and with Bigelow to construct the 
looms for manufacture, is there any 
reason why Worcester County 
should not be proud of her in- 
ventors? 
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Loring Coes 


For more than sixty years Loring 
Coes, either alone or in company 
with his kinsmen, has been turning 
out screw or monkey wrenches, at 
first at the rate of a thousand or 
more every month, for the last 
twenty years from 1,000 to 2,000 per 
day. There need be no wonder, 
then, that they may be found wher- 
ever the foot of civilized man has 
trodden. Mankind would be lone- 
some without them, and one cannot 
help thinking how queer it was that 
the world waited till 1841 and 1842 
for its first wrench of this kind. 
Somewhere on or in the earth there 
must be nearly 10,000,000 of them. 

Loring Coes is the oldest man 
actively engaged in business in 
Worcester, and very likely in the 
State. He was born in New Wor- 
cester, near where the most of his 
life has been spent, on April 22d, 
1812, and when, in 1903, just after 
his ninety-first birthday, it was pro- 
posed that he should take his annual 
fishing trip to the woods of Maine, 
he was nothing loath, and on the trip 
itself he asked no odds of anyone. 
Recently, when a gentleman said to 
him that he would like to see Mr. 
Coes on certain business matters, the 
latter replied: “You will find me at 
the factory at half past seven to- 
morrow morning.” When improve- 
ments are needed or possible in the 
works, there is no conservative halt- 
ing on account of age, but the old at 
once gives place to the new. 

Till 1869 he was associated with 
his brother Aury, and it was while 


carrying on an industry in the city 
of Springfield that the thought of the 
new wrench came to them. The 
problem was worked out and the 
patent obtained, and then for a while 
came the day of small things, but the 
utility of the wrench was so evident 
that it needed no eloquence to secure 
its introduction, and its advance in 
all these years has kept pace with 
the march of civilization. Few arti- 
cles of Worcester make have done 
more than this bit of mechanism to 
carry the name of the city around 
the globe. Only a bit of iron,’so ad- 
justed and placed that, when well 
oiled and clean, the workmen hold- 
ing it can, with the thumb of the 
hand in use, turn the serrated screw 
whereby the movable iron goes up 
or down at the will of the one hold- 
ing. So simple, yet the mechanical 
world saw hundreds of great in- 
ventors come and go before the New 
Worcester mechanics thought of it. 

Henry W. Miller used to say that 
it was called “monkey” wrench be- 
cause an Englishman by the name of 
Monkay made a wrench having an 
adjustable jaw, but requiring both 
hands for its application, and the 
transition from Monkay to “mon- 
key’ was very easy, but the student 
of mechanics must know that at 
least a dozen contrivances are 
labeled “monkey,” especially wher- 
ever a portion of the same can be 
easily moved upon the other, there 
being a suggestion of the monkey on 
a stick, that favorite toy of child- 
hood. 
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Though essentially a county of 
mechanics, Worcester nevertheless 
excels in agriculture, as anyone who 
has attended a county or any one of 
its many town fairs will readily 
testify. Its butter and cheese once 
gladdened the palates of Boston 
good-livers, but now they get the in- 
gredients of the same in liquid form, 
that is, so much thereof as the cities 
and large villages of the county do 
not require for home consumption. 

Perched upon its hill-top, con- 
spicuous from afar is the town of 
Shrewsbury, and ’tis said that its 
cattle show has drawn visitors from 
a greater distance than any exhibi- 
tion of the kind in these regions. 
Among those who were and are 
proud to call themselves natives was 
Joab Hapgood, of a long local lin- 
eage, who was born September 6, 
1804. The son of a farmer, he had 
just what his town offered in those 
times in the way of education, and 
then when a very young man he was 
apprenticed to a gunsmith, and later, 
his trade acquired, he opened a store 
for the disposal of his kind of wares 
in Boston. 

When the year 1864 came along he 


returned to his native town, and 
upon the ancient acres devoted him- 
self to farming and such like pur- 
Suits till his death, June 14, 1890. 
His township is a hilly one, and the 
difficulty in ploughing its hill-sides 
with an ordinary implement sug- 
gested to him the need of a swivel- 
plow, and one of his invention was 
long manufactured by the Worcester 
firm which Senator Hoar has immor- 
talized in his opening chapter. Now 
known as the Ames Plow Company, 
itsforceof two hundred men has been 
sending its products of agricultural 
implements over the entire world 
for many a decade. Hapgood’s 
swivel-plow, a boon to the steep hill- 
sides of New England and the 
Middle States, is still carried in their 
catalogues. 

The inventor himself is well re- 
membered for his stalwart form, his 
resonant voice and the general good 
fellowship which always accom- 
panied him. He was the father of 
Colonel Charles E. Hapgood of the 
Fifth New Hampshire Volunteers, 
who, as lieutenant-colonel, was seri- 
ously wounded the second day at 
Gettysburg. . 


Jerome Wheelock 


Not alone in the making of textile 
machinery does Worcester County 
flourish. She has ever been a dili- 
gent worker in iron, and her engines 
have long held an enviable reputa- 
tion the world over. Among engines 
thus famed are those bearing the 
name of Jerome Wheelock. Like 


nearly all the men mentioned in this 
series, Mr. Wheelock had the usual 
road of poverty to travel. 


He was 


born in the town of Grafton, June 
20, 1834, and all that he received 
from home and the town were health 
and such instruction as her schools 
afforded till he was in his early 
teens, when he made an unconven- 
tional exit from Grafton and entered 
the Taunton Locomotive Works, 
under whose excellent guidance he 
obtained his mechanical instruction. 

His diploma from the Works read: 


— 
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“A good mechanic; steady, honest, 
and of industrious habits,” and with 
this indication of a liberal mechan- 
ical education he essayed his fortune 
in various places, but all the time, 
apparently, there was a longing for 
the elevated regions of Central Mas- 
sachusetts, so in Worcester he is 
found in 1858, employed in the 
Washburn Iron Works, and here he 
invented his Steam Cylinder Pack- 
ing, from whose manufacture he de- 
rived a large income for many years. 
In 1869, he took the shop, No. 189 
Union Street, and here began his 
series of labors which earned for 
himself reputation and a fortune. 
Whatever his invention, there was 
always in mind the Wheelock En- 
gine, though many other improve- 
ment and devices preceded it. In 
1873, at the American Exhibit in 
New York, he introduced to the pub- 
lic a four-valved engine, employing 
a rotary, tapered valve, suspended on 
hardened steel spindles, a new type, 
since extensively known and used. 
There are few details of the engine 
that he has not improved. In 1883 
and 1884 Mr. Wheelock was giving 
much attention to the development 
of his new system valves, the most 
important advance since the inven- 
tion of Corliss. Mr. Wheelock was 
no innocent in the matter of looking 
after his own rights, and every im- 
provement made was well protected, 
both at home and abroad. 
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To relieve himself from personal 
supervision, the Jerome Wheelock 
Company was organized in 1888. 
The fame of the inventor will rest 
principally upon his valve, which 
stands unrivaled thus far in the 
many appliances of its kind. Be- 
ginning with 1875, when the Amer- 
ican Institute of New York gave him 
a gold medal up to the time of his 
death, the record of the exhibition of 
his engine was an unbroken tri- 
umph. The Centennial, at Phila- 
delphia, brought him a medal and a 
diploma. In Paris, 1878, he took a 
grand prize, the only one granted for 
an engine, and was one of eight such 
awards made to Americans. In 1880, 
in Cincinnati, he gained a similar 
prize, though he preferred to take his 
$500 award in the shape of a medal, 
and the sum in gold was thus melted 
and stamped. The collection of 
diplomas, medals and awards of all 
sorts thus gained is one of which 
any man might well be proud. 

In his later years Mr. Wheelock 
did little personal work in connec- 
tion with his engine, the most of his 
time being devoted to the care of his 
royalties at home and abroad. He 
died suddenly, February 27, 1902, in 
Worcester, leaving a large estate, a 
considerable part of which was de- 
vised for public purposes, particu- 
larly to Worcester and his native 
Grafton. 
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Dollie: Aid-de-Camp 


(A True Incident of the Civil War) 


By EuGente M. FRYER 


OME twenty miles from Wash- 
ington, in a beautiful, rolling, 
thickly-wooded country, stands 

a little, picturesque tumble-down 
village, left half ruinous by the war. 
Time has altered it little. For the 
earlier part of the war at least, this 
was a much-contested ground, and 
so when the peace bugles sounded, 
andthe inhabitants came slowly back 
to reclaim their own, they found 
little else but smouldering ruins of 
what had once been the grand old 
homes of their ancestors. With 
hearts saddened by the loss of rela- 
tives and friends, with starvation 
staring them in the face, they settled 
pluckily down to begin their lives 
anew, and to build homes, more 
modest in appearance perhaps, but 
none the less full of their far-famed 
generous hospitality. 

Wandering over that debatable 
ground to-day, we can hardly find a 
spot that has not some tale to tell, 
some claim to at least an integral 
part of the final summing up of that 
herce struggle between the North 
and the South. One feels with the 
old darky “youes treadin’ on history 
down heah.”’ 

Not far away from the famous 
Pike over which so many armies 
have marched, stands, surrounded 
by stately trees, an old frame house, 
which somehow escaped the general 
destruction. During the second 


battle of Bull Run it was used as the 
headquarters of the Federals. 
The night of the 30th of August, 
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1862, was very dark. It had been 
raining all day, and even now the 
rain fell dismally. In the great East 
room, perhaps the better to suit 
their mood, five women sat in utter 
darkness. One of them, a middle- 
aged lady (the one-time mistress of 
the manor, and now a prisoner), with 
lovely silvery hair, soft brown eyes 
and a face worn from anxiety, 
roused herself, sighed and said: “If 
[ could but hear that Herbert was 
out of danger! To think of his being 
a prisoner in Washington, wounded 
at that, and I unable to be with 
him.” 

“God grant he may be, Fanny,” 
her cousin replied. 

On the bed talking in low tones 
sat two girls, and in one corner of 
the room crouched an old _ black 
mammy, ‘“prayin’ to de Lord to save 
her from dem bad mens what kep’ 
her marster in jail.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun,” the viva- 
cious, blue-eyed Dollie was saying, 
as she gave her pretty head a toss, 
“wouldn't it be fun to go down and 
talk to those Yankees? I should like 
to see them wince when I ask why 
their soldiers are in such a hurry.” 

“Doll, you will never learn to be 
prudent,” sighed Laura. “Besides I 
should have too much pride to talk 
to such vulgar people.” 

“Bother pride, anyhow,’ Doll 
answered, with another toss of her 
head. “It certainly wouldn’t be half 
as boring as sitting up here listening 
to the patter of the rain.” 
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The lower part of the house was 
brilliantly lighted, in strange con- 
trast to the gloom upstairs. In the 
parlor the officers were scattered 
about the handsomely furnished 
room. Some were busily receiving 
and writing despatches, while others 
lounged about or strummed on the 
piano. Others again were attempt- 
ing to pack up their few belongings, 
which lay scattered about the room. 
At that moment an orderly brought 
in a despatch and handed it to the 
officer in command. He read it and 
his brow darkened; otherwise he be- 
trayed no emotion. He re-read it 
before handing the answer to the 
orderly, who saluted and departed. 
As a sort of postscript to the mes- 
sage had been hurriedly scrawled: 


“Stevenson and Kearney killed at Chantilly.” 


“It’s the devil’s own work,” he 
muttered between his teeth. Glanc- 
ing up, he saw a tall, commanding 
figure in a tattered gray uniform 
step over the threshold. His sword 
was missing. It was taken from him 
when he was captured in one of the 
recent skirmishes. He walked up to 
the table and said in deep, almost 
commanding tones: “Colonel, I beg 
leave to speak to the ladies upstairs. 
They are old family friends, and I 
should like to bring them word of 
the welfare of their loved one, who 
is a prisoner at Washington.” 

The Colonel eyed him keenly, but 
read in the calm face only sympathy 
and the desire to relieve his friends’ 
anxiety. “You may go,” he said 
briefly. “I will give you an hour, 
but no more.” 

The prisoner saluted, and with a 
few words of haughty thanks left 
the room and mounted the stairs. 


By the window of that upper. 
room the women sat in silence, their 


whole attention drawn toward the 


east, from whence at short intervals 
sharp firing was to be heard. It 
seemed too good to be true, and yet 
hope, that never failing comforter, 
was glimmering in the breasts of 
those poor anxious women, leading 
them to believe that Fitz Lee was 
shelling the woods, and slowly but 
surely driving back the enemy. The 
rattle of the empty caissons over the 
stony Pike, and the constant stern 
command of “Forward, men!” 
reached them, deepening the hope 
that the Confederates would claim a 
victory. They were startled by a 
low knock. They held their breath, 
and again the knock was repeated, 
this time more urgently. Reluc- 
tantly Laura opened the door, then 
gave a smothered cry of joy as she 
beheld the familiar face of her 
father’s friend, Major L of 
Longstreet’s staff. He put his finger 
to his lips and stepped without a 
word into the room, shutting the 
door quietly behind him. His whole 
attitude was one of thankfulness as 
he said: “God be praised! They are 
running like dogs. Fitz Lee is shell- 
ing the woods, hoping to make a 
detour and surround the now dis- 
ordered bands of Federals.” 

“But my Herbert!” exclaimed 
Aunt Fanny. “Have you seen him? 
Is he well?” Her voice shook with 
the intensity of her questions. 

“Madame, | have not seen him, but 
bring you good news. He is well, 
and only awaiting an exchange to 
fight once more for our just cause.” 

The soldier spoke the last words 
reverently. No one could doubt his 
earnestness of purpose, and his be- 
lief in the righteousness of this war. 
As instinctively his glance fell on 
Dollie, he caught an expression in 


_those blue eyes, a mingling of daring 


and mischief, yet more of bravery— 
that would face any danger if need 
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be without a moment’s hesitation. A 
volley of musketry made all look 
again toward the east. 

“To be helpless to aid my com- 
rades at such a time,’ the Major 
groaned. “If only I had a good horse 
under me, it would not take me long 
to rejoin them, knowing the country 
as I do.” 

Dollie, who had never taken her 
eyes off his face, said instantly: “I'll 
find a way to get a horse if you will 
trust me. I'll go down, chat with the 
officers, find out their plans, then 
slip out and see what I can do.” 

“Dollie, are you quite mad?” her 
mother said in a_ horror-stricken 
voice. “Do you think I would allow 
you to converse with Yankees? No, 
my dear, you shall not stir from the 
room.” 

Dollie’s face fell, but a look of de- 
termination overspread it, and she 
said: “In times like these we women 
must not be behind the men in doing 
all we can. If I can help Major to 
escape and so give another arm to 
the cause, I must not hold back.” 

“Miss Dollie is right,” the Major 
interposed. “Let her go; no harm 
will come to her, and she may help 
me to freedom.” 

The older women demurred, but 
finally consented. 

Dollie, her eyes sparkling, with a 
“My, what a lark!” disappeared 
down the staircase, and soon they 
heard her playing a lively tune on the 
piano. 

Her appearance below stairs 
caused much surprise, as before this 
she had scorned any of their ad- 
vances. Her charms, however, were 
not to be denied, and soon she had 
them all at her feet. Imagine, if you 
will, a beautiful, witty young girl 
suddenly appearing and making her- 
self charming to a lot of young offi- 
cers, who for weeks and months had 


been seeing but the hard realities of 
war. No wonder they forgot her to 
be an enemy, just giving themselves 
up to the pleasures of the hour. She 
played and sang and cast coquettish 
glances at a handsome young officer, 
who, with a most devoted air, leaned 
on the piano. 

Suddenly she turned to him and 
said: “It is too bad your soldiers are 
running so hard sucha night. I fear 
they will get muddy.” 

He started. “How did you know 
that?” he queried. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Ours 
never run,” she answered carelessly. 
“They fall by their guns.” 

The officer reddened, but said 
simply, “You must not count us all 
cowards because a few raw recruits 
lose heart and flee.” 

The girl softened instantly. “Par- 
don me, I fear I hurt you. But I 
can't help hating you,’ she added 
defiantly. “I hate every enemy to 
our South.” 

His face darkened, and when it 
cleared a look of pain still rested 
there as he answered: “I fear | must 
bear your enmity, as I, too, may lay 
a claim to loyalty. I must be true to 
my convictions.” 

“Will you be here long?” she next 
innocently inquired. 

“IT fear not; we have orders to be 
ready to leave at a moment’s notice.” 

“Enemies as well as friends must 
part,” she answered. He had no 
time to reply, for at this juncture he 
was called away. Hastily excusing 
himself, he left her. Some impor- 
tant news had come and for the mo- 
ment Dollie was forgotten. She em- 
braced her opportunity to slip out 
unobserved, and did not pause until 
she reached a side door, where she 


stood a moment deciding her next - 


move. The air stirring gently, kissed 
her hair and cooled her burning 
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cheeks. The night was still cloudy, 
although the rain had ceased. Near 
the road stood a line of picketed 
horses, saddled and bridled. If she 
could get the one at the end of the 
line, separate him from the rest and 
hide him somewhere, all would be 
well. Silently she glided through 
the darkness, slipping from tree to 
tree until she reached her goal. 
Fearlessly she stepped up to a coal 
black charger, patted his _ neck, 
rubbed his nose and spoke to him in 
an undertone. It was hard work for 
the dainty fingers to untie the knot- 
ted rope that held him, but persever- 
ance had its reward. In the distance 
she heard the tramp, tramp of the 
sentry on his beat. Her heart 
thumped but she did not waver. 
Cautiously she led her captive 
towards an old disused ice-house 
which lay a little to one side of the 
house. Once a branch snapped under 
her feet and she paused in terror. 
But no one troubled her in the bustle 
and confusion of departure. De- 
spatches came and went continuous- 
ly the firing was growing more con- 


stant, the enemy were evidently ad- - 


vancing nearer. She pushed open 
the door which creaked and groaned 


as it swung back, and by means of. 


some planks which she found, made 
an incline down which she coaxed 
the horse to follow. Tying him to 
a ring in the wall Dollie climbed up 
again, removed the boards, closed 
the door, dropped the hasp into 
place, then hastened back to the 
house. 

With a pretty, innocent air she 
re-entered the room she had left and 
found the officers in various stages 
of packing prior to leaving. 

“Why, not off yet?” she exclaimed 
with a roguish look as she opened 
fire. 

“Are you then in such a hurry for 


us to go?” they asked by way of a 
return volley. 

“It isn’t good for enemies to be 
together too long,” she _ replied; 
“they might quarrel. Do not let me 
interrupt your packing’ though. 
Gentlemen I bid you good evening 
and a pleasant journey.’ And with 
a low courtesy she sallied forth, 
smiling graciously to the bowing of- 
ficers. 

A sigh of relief escaped the occu- 
pants of the East room as Dollie re- 
appeared. In hurried whispers she 
told them what she had heard and 
done: of the Federals’ intended de- 
parture because of Fitz Lee’s ad- 
vance; of how she had hidden the 
horse in the ice-house. 

“You can climb out of this 
window, major,” she _ continued 
eagerly, “drop on to the shed roof 
and so to the ground. Follow along 
the house to the left and then 
toward the great oak. You cannot 
miss it.” 

“You are a brave girl, Dollie,” the 
Major said, putting his hand on her 
shoulder. “Every inch a soldier's 
daughter. God bless you for your 
help to-night. [I shall dub you 
‘Dollie, aid-de-camp.’ ”’ 

With a hasty farewell, the Major 
swung himself out of the window 
down to the shed and from there 
dropped noiselessly to the ground. 
Groping along in the darkness, fear- 
ing discovery at any moment, he 
finally reached the low, unobtrusive 
ice-house, and pushed open the door, 
to find two fiery eyes glaring at him. 
The horse snorted and drew back as 
he lowered the planks, but the gentle 
voice had a magnetic effect upon 
him, and he was willing to follow 
the owner of that voice wherever he 
might choose to lead. A _ broken 
pace in the fence enabled the major 
to reach the lane leading to the Pike, 
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FAITH AND REASON 


where he vaulted into the saddle and 
rode away into the darkness to join 
his comrades. In the hurry of their 
evacuation the gallant major was 
forgotten, and so Dollie was saved 
from the punishment she might have 
received for aiding and abetting a 
prisoner. 

One summer day, some five years 
later, the sun was shining brightly 
on the old Court house, with its 
honorable scars of time and war; on 
the barren fields over which the rav- 
ages of war still left their trace. A 
great stillness or rather deadness 
pervaded everything, prevailed every- 
where. It was the pause between 
the death of the old life and the 
awakening of the new; the exhaus- 
tion after the fierce struggle, the 
sleep that must come before the 
earth and the people, refreshed with 
new hope and new courage, begin 
again to live. 

And what of our blue-eyed Dollie? 
She was far away in Arkansas, the 
wife of a Union officer, though still 
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loyal to her own beloved South. It 
was there that she met again the 
young officer (now a captain), from 
whom she had gained her informa- 
tion that memorable night. He 
recognized her instantly. After a 
few introductory remarks she told 
him the whole story, and asked him 
if he had at all suspected her of try- 
ing to find out their plans. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I did some- 
what, but could not see what you 
could do if I told you. Besides,” he 
added gallantly, “no one could have 
resisted you that night. You simply 
bewitched us all.” 

Dollie shook her finger reprov- 
ingly at him, and soon moved away 
with her husband, who had joined 
them. 

So Dollie, the aid-de-camp, walks 
down the years of life, still equal to 
any situation, still charming all who 
come in contact with her, still claim- 
ing for herself a host of friends won 
by her own nobility of character. 


Faith and Reason 


By Kent KNOWLTON 


HROUGH shaded paths, dappled with sunny gleams, 
And over meadows redolent of spring, 
Life wandered, pondering many a pleasant thing, 
Or, resting, lulled herself to kindly dreams; 
While ever close above, with radiant beams 
And glow of morning of her outstretched wing, 
Faith led the way, smiling and beckoning 
To lands of greener sward and sweeter streams. 


Ah! why did Reason put kind Faith to flight, 
And bring Life far away to barren plain? 

Is noonday glare better than dawn’s fair light? 
Is knowledge worth its purchase price of pain? 

If Faith were wrong, then best ignore the right, 
If Reason were the truth, let falsehood reign. 


A Codie New Republic? 


By “Givan” 


HEN France, finally, in 1763, 
relinquished her hold upon 
Canada, the number of her 

people in the New World amounted 
to about 60,000. During the century 
and a half, elapsed since that event, 
they have increased over forty-fold, 
and now stand at 2,500,000. To the 
superficial observer of current 
events this may not seem a very 
wonderful result. The American 
republic, in about the same period, 
has multiplied its population by 
more than twenty-five, and has in- 
creased the size of its territory four 
times over. Starting in 1776, as an 
insignificant and, practically, bank- 
rupt state of two or three million 
pioneers and backswoodsmen, it 
now stands upon the chessboard of 
the world the most powerful piece 
of them all. 

What, then, is the significance of 
the growth of the French people in 
America, compared with the colossal 
strides of the Great Republic? This 
is a question, even in this age of pro- 
lific political speculation, but rarely 
propounded, and to which the writer 
would feign address himself. 

Between the people known as the 
French-American, or French-Cana- 
dian, and those of the American re- 
public is a great and fundamental 
difference, as regards their political 
status. The one is a nation; the 
other, but a race. The Jews, bereft 
of their standing as a political entity 
by Titus in the first century of our 


_ efa, ceased to be a nation, but did 


not cease te be a race. As everyone 


knows, they are as distinct a people 
to-day as when the altars of Zion 
smoked with their sacrifices. 

But, if we attempt to draw a par- 
allel between the Jews, who suffered 
from the Roman Conquest, and the 
French at the time of the British 
Conquest, we are confronted with a 
Surprising and very significant dif- 
ference in their fortunes. When 
Jerusalem was laid in ruins and its 
Temple razed to the ground, Pales- 
tine ceased to be the home of Israel, 
and her people were scattered, liter- 
ally, over the whole earth. 

Not so with the French. With the 
exception of the expulsion of the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia, some 
few years before, an incident com- 
paratively unimportant, the French, 
upon their conquest, remained un- 
disturbed in possession of their 
lands, their language, their religion 
and their local laws. They lost, 
alone, their political connection with 
the mother France, and continued, 
or indeed, more pruperly began, to 
build another France on American 
soil. 

And it is well to note here, that 
their connection with. the mother 
country was severed completely, in 
all things material. Not only did 
emigration from France cease, but a 
very considerable number of the 
wealthier class, and almost all of the 
higher officials, returned to France 
upon the occupation of the country 
by the British. France, so soon 
afterward plunged into the distrac- 
tions of her Revolution, entirely for- 
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A COMING NEW REPUBLIC? 


got the remnant of her hapless chil- 
dren across the Atlantic, and aban- 
doned them to their fate. 

Never before had that country 
made so successful an effort at col- 
onization, and never since has she 
approached it. At present, wander- 
ing over the whole earth in a frantic 
effort to seize territories not already 
appropriated by her rivals, the 
utmost she can accomplish is to 
place a few military and civil officers 
in positions of authority over the 
conquered nations, and hug to her 
bosom the delusion that she, again, 
is a great colonizing power. 

But in America it was not so. 
Here, indeed, something in the way 
of real colonization took place. It is 
true the exploratory instinct greatly 
overbalanced the colonizing idea, but 
French attempts in the latter direc- 
tion were not to be despised. A cen- 
tury of effort had succeeded in plant- 
ing 60,000 of the race in America, as 
we have seen. This, indeed, was but 
a handful, but it must be remem- 
bered that populations, at that time, 
in America, were everywhere 
counted only in handfuls. The 
mother country left her colonists to 
themselves, and they manfully, per- 
haps unconsciously, took up her 
work. How they have carried it on 
we shall attempt to show. 

Had the French possessed the 
migratory instinct so strongly dis- 
played in the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter, no such thing as a French com- 
munity would, to-day, be known in 
America. Individuals among them, 
especially the clergy and traders, did 
exhibit this instinct in a most re- 
markable manner. No corner of 
North America remained free from 
their inquisitiveness and ambition. 
They traced the outline of Hudson’s 
Bay; they explored the vast wilder- 
ness between the great lakes and the 
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Pacific; they were the first to de- 
lineate the whole stream of the 
mighty Mississippi; they explored 
the swamps and evergreen wilds of 
Florida. 

After the victory of the English, 
however, a great change in their 
character seems to have taken place. 
Chilled in their political ambitions 
by that great disaster, they ceased 
their wandering, seeing it could only 
result in the extension of British 
power, and settled down, perhaps 
somewhat sulkily, but nevertheless 
doggedly, to hold what they had, 
and “to increase and multiply, and 
to replenish the earth.” 

In this they have achieved the 
greatest success. The United States 
is always the standard example of 
rapid increase in population, but this 
increase, great as it is, is chiefly the 
result of emigration, and has been 
accomplished at the expense of other 
countries. 

On the contrary, the rapid growth 
of the French population in Canada 
is due, not to emigration, but to the 
astonishing fecundity of the race. 
Comparing its ratio with that of 
other countries, we find almost in- 
credible figures. France herself, at 
the time of the British conquest, had 
some fifteen or eighteen millions of 
people. Taking the smaller estimate, 
had the mother-land supplied the 
same natural increase as her Amer- 
ican colony, she would be possessed 
to-day of not less than 600,000,000 
people, or more than in all Europe. 
It is needless to multiply instances. 
This one, alone, betewen the old 
France and the new, is sufficient. 

It may well be asked, what is the 
destiny of a people manifesting such 
prodigious fecundity? One has only 
to take up the census records of 
Quebec, the eastern townships of 
Ontario, and of the Acadian counties 
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of New Brunswick to realize its full 
significance. Girls are married at 
sixteen or eighteen. Families of 
twelve are common, and even fam- 
ilies of twenty children no longer at- 
tract more than passing notice. Nor 
are these families confined to the 
rural districts. City life, which in 
other civilized races is so apt to re- 
sult in a reduced birth-rate, has no 
such effect on the Frenchman of 
America. In Fall River, Lowell, 
Lawrence and numberless other 
manufacturing centres of New Eng- 
land, the “French districts” are 
crowded with children. 

It remains for others, better quali- 
fied than the writer, to philosophize 
upon the cause of this peculiarity, 
the only real peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes the New World French- 
man from his brother of the Old. 
We shall concern ourselves with the 
results, rather than with the cause 
of this productiveness. 

In the vast expanse of this con- 
tinent even two and one-half mil- 
lions of people count for but little, if 
they be distributed with some regu- 
larity over its surface. Far more 
than that number of Irish exist in 
the United States, yet there is no 
immediate prospect of the Great Re- 
public adopting the shamrock as its 
emblem. Probably twice that num- 
ber of Germans are to be found 
within the same limits, yet German 
political ideas ate, there, far from 


being paramount. The-‘reason is 


simple. These people have no pecu- 
liar habitat. They are interspersed 
among the general mass, and to use 
a popular term, are “digested” by it. 

It is quite different with the 
French. Ina general sense, they are 
not diffused. One section of the 
continent is almost exclusively oc- 
cupied by them, and under their con- 
trol. Their geographical position is 


a most commanding one, and, as a 
consequence, their political status, 
in the future, is assured. But not 
only in the future; at present, polit- 
ically, they are already a power. 
When in 1776, the thirteen Eng- 
lish colonies resolved to throw off 
the yoke of British connection, or 
domination, it was the fortune of 
these people, undoubtedly good, 
from their point of view, not to be 
included among the revolters. At 
one swoop, England lost nineteen 
out of every twenty of her Anglo- 
Saxon subjects in America, and, 
when the smoke cleared from the 
battlefield, the remaining twentieth 
found themselves associated with, 
and, in some degree, overshadowed 
by, the French-Canadian element. 
It is true that this preponderance of 
numbers on the part of the French 
was quickly lost in consequence of 
the pronounced immigration from 
the British Islands that set in upon 
Canada shortly after the American 
Revolution, but the French have 
never ceased to form a very consid- 
erable part, never less than one- 
third, of the total population of the 
present Dominion. Hence, the secret 
of their political power. Had they 
been engulfed in the vast nationality 
of the South, with its millions of im- 
migrants every year pouring upon 
its shores and. exploring and settling 
every nook and cranny of its sur- 
face, it is certain their political in- 
fluence would have been reduced to 
nothing, and it is extremely probable 
that even their geographical position 
would have been invaded. They 
would have been forced to break up 
their exclusive settlements, and, at 
this day, would have been finally 
“digested” by the mass of the popu- 
lation, a fate that has overtaken all 
European peoples in the Great Re- 
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public.- This loss of nationality they 
happily escape. 

Perhaps of all advantages auxil- 
iary to influential numbers, and ex- 
clusive laws and customs, that of 
geographical segregation is greatest. 
This continent possesses two vast 
natural waterways, avenues of exit 
and entrance: the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence. The former, how- 
ever, extends north and south, never 
a great natural trade course. The 
latter opens a route to the heart of 
the continent, east and west, the 
general direction of trade, the world 
over. This highway the French- 
Canadian commands. Never since 
Champlain first reared his huts upon 
the rock of Quebec, and pointed his 
tiny cannon seaward, has the prac- 
tical control of this immense water- 
way passed out of his hands. The 
English, at the conquest, fancied 
they had acquired this prize, but it 
became theirs only in seeming, not 
in reality. 

Endowed by their conquerors with 
all their previous and peculiar privi- 
leges, the sole exception being the 
formal oath of allegiance, the French 
had only to go forward and accom- 
plish their destiny. Here the Eng- 
lish never settled in any number that 
threatened the final supplanting 
of the original colonists. In Mon- 
treal, and to a lesser extent in Que- 
bec city, a few English merchants 
and traders encamped. ‘These, true 
to their instincts, got into their 
hands the chief part of the trade and 
commerce of the country, and still 
retain it, but they form a mere col- 
ony, transient and exotic in quality, 
and the soul of the country remains 
French. From the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, as a nucleus, the latter 
have gradually taken possession, by 
sole virtue of their fecundity, of the 
adjoining districts in the neighbor- 
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ing provinces and states. The whole 
“north shore” of New Brunswick is 
rapidly becoming theirs, and it is 
there, alone, that that province 
makes any advance in population. 
During the decade, 1881-1891, the 
population of that province re- 
mained stationary, notwithstanding 
notable advance, in direc- 
tion, in the French-speaking coun- 
tries. In short, the English-speak- 
ing people of New Brunswick are 
disappearing, and are being replaced 
by French. At the formation of the 
Dominion, the province of Ontar‘o 
was reckone! almost exclusively 
English. ‘some. thirtv-five * 
years afterward, so numerous and in- 
fluential is the French population that 
in many countries in the east of that 
province the French language is the 
primary one taught in the public 
schools, English being looked upon 
as a mere “accomplishment.” 

To the south, in New England, it 
has long been noted that the rural 
English are disappearing. Every- 
where through what was once the 
purely Puritan States of Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
may be counted vacant homesteads 
by the hundred, while, at the same 
time, the working class in the large 
manufacturing cities of these States 
is largely French. Thus the process 
goes on, and, so far as the bare fact 
of race and language is concerned, it 
is rather interesting to speculate 
upon the probable state of affairs in 
the northeastern seaboard of North 
America, at the close of another cen- 
tury. 

An interesting and _ important 
question remains. Are the French 
conscious of their great progress, 
and have they that desire “to cut a 
figure in the world,” so eminently 
characteristic of their brethren in 
Europe? Seventy-five years ago the 
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latter question would probably have 
been answered in the negative. In- 
deed, it was then fashionable to re- 
gard them as the most docile and 
contented people on earth. This 
was the continual cry of the early 
English governors. In 1837, how- 
ever, they startled the self-satisfied 
English officials by an abortive re- 
bellion. This did not amount to 
anything, it is true, but it so alarmed 
the ruling classes that the latter were 
glad to give into their hands full, 


iselfigoverning: powers. Since then 
‘“*they have come-forward “by leaps 
gud bourds.* When the amalgama- 


the: colofies took place they 
claimed, and secured, an equal share 
in the government of the new Do- 
minion. The genius of political 
action, so strongly developed in the 
European French, soon showed it- 
self in those of Canada. 

Within less than a generation of 
the founding of the new govern- 
ment, a Frenchman attained to the 
position of prime minister of Can- 
ada, and still holds it with ever-in- 
creasing power. The great money- 
distributing department of the min- 
istry is under the control of another, 
and, of the representatives of Quebec 
in the Federal parliament, all but 
eight or nine support their country- 
men. In the local legislation of the 
latter province they are supreme. 
When a loan is to be negotiated, or 
any improvement made, it is not to 
London or New York, the supposed 
money centres of the world, they 
turn, but to Paris, the capital of their 
race. If a holiday is to be enjoyed 
by either a public man, or one in 
private life, the same city is the 
Mecca of his desires, and its eminent 
physicians and surgeons have the 
honor and profit of advising the 
sick of the wealthy classes of New 
France. 
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This is not a matter of wonder, or, 
under the circumstances, even of 
censure. Born and bred in an at- 
mosphere entirely French, trained 
up in the history and heroic tradi- 
tions of their fatherland, situated at 
a sufficient distance to be deaf to the 
internal struggles and turmoil of 
modern France, that country pre- 
sents to them the picture of all that 
is worthy and great, and to be de- 
sired on this earth. 

This being the fact, will they for- 
ever be content to remain, not only 
subjects of Britain, but, in a meas- 
ure, subjects of Britain’s subjects? 
Have they forgotten the story of 


‘Champlain, Frontenac and Mont- 


calm? 

In answer, it will be objected that 
they have proved loyal to British 
connection, upon several occasions, 
and in the face of great temptation. 
In 1776, when the revolted colonies 
made a strong bid for their codper- 
ation, they had but recently emerged 
from a desolating war with these 
very people. In the eyes of the 
French-Canadian it was not Britain 
that had ravaged their settlements, 
burned their towns and annexed 
their country, but the hated Puritan 
New Englander. England was a 
country they had never seen, thou- 
sands of miles removed, and nothing 
more than a name; but the Protes- 
tant settler of Albany, Boston and 
the back woods of the Hudson was 
their traditional and hereditary foe, 
and one forever at their very doors. 
Discarded, therefore, by France, and 
received into the British Empire 
with scarcely any loss of privilege, 
and not one atom of their self- 
respect, they were only too glad to 
revenge some of their wrongs upon 
the “odious Yankee.” 

In 1812, when war again broke 
out between Britain and the young 
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republic, they once more remained 
faithful to the country which had 
adopted them. It is true, at this 
time, France ‘was also at war with 
England, and it would seem that 
their sympathies should have been 
with the former. But it was not 
France, really, that England was 
fighting. It was Napoleon. Sep- 
arated, at that time, for nearly half 
a century from the mother country, 
the French-Canadian had escaped 
the contagion of revolutionary mad- 
ness which had destroyed every ves- 
tige of the old monarchial regime in 
France. He abhorred, as deeply as 
any §aristocratic French emigre of 
them all, that plebeian and upstart, 
Napoleon. He regarded the Union 
Jack as the legitimate, or at least the 
inevitable, successor of the white 
flag of the Bourbons, and he de- 
spised both “tricolor” and “Stars 
and Stripes,” as the emblems of 
license and of the enemies of the 
Church. So deeply grounded was 
this feeling that the citizens of Mon- 
treal helped to erect, or, at all events, 
acquiesced in the erection of a statue 
of the hero of Trafalgar in the prin- 
cipal square of their city. 

Again, in 1854, the alliance of 
England and France in the Crimea 
did much to cement the bonds of 
good feeling between their adopted 
country and themselves. Bonfires 
blazed in the streets of Quebec upon 
the news of Alma, and the contented 
and self-satisfied English commun- 
ity did not trouble themselves to in- 
quire whether it was for the British 
or French part of the victory that 
the populace was rejoicing. 

Such, undoubtedly, has been their 
past conduct ; but what of the future? 
Dare we attempt to peer into it? 

Canada, considered geographic- 
ally, is, perhaps, the most artificial 
of all states. It consists of not less 


than four distinct portions, separated 
as effectually as if hundreds of miles 
of ocean rolled between. The first 
group—the maritime provinces of 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia—is not only 
a geographical, but a political entity. 
Between their people and their fel- 
low-subjects of the same language 
and race, are a thousand miles of 
land occupied either by citizens of 
a foreign nation, or by a million and 
a half of people speaking a foreign 
tongue. 

Quebec and Ontario, materially, 
have much in common. As has been 
seen, the latter is in a fair way to be 
occupied and controlled by the 
French-Canadian. West of Ontario 
and north of the _ international 
boundary line is another thousand 
miles of the wildest and most barren 
wilderness on the face of the globe. 
Within its bosom may be mineral 
richness, but upon its surface is 
nothing growing capable of support- 
ing human life. Between the settled 
portion of Ontario and the plains of 
the west, this is a far more effectual 
barrier than is the Atlantic, separat- 
ing Europe from America. Nothing 
but the most arbitrary and artificial 
system of protective customs laws, 
and a strong, but necessarily tran- 
sient, political sentimentality, can 
ever maintain even a seeming con- 
nection between these widely sep- 
arated habitable portions. 

Westward of the great fertile 
plains of Manitoba and “the terri- 
tories,” hundreds of miles wide, and 
extending to the frozen Arctic, 
stretches a range of mountains un- 
equalled for ruggedness and impas- 
sability, except, perhaps, by the 
Himalayas, so long the protectors 
and guardians of India. The re- 
maining part, the Pacific slope, is 
narrow, and is so isolated from the 
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rest of the Dominion that it might, 
almost, be as well politically at- 
tached to New Zealand or Australia, 
as to Canada. Is there any hope, 
therefore, of welding these widely 
detached fragments, separated not 
only by geographical barriers, but 
also, in the east, by the most power- 
ful kind of political sentiment, into 
a compact nation? 

Common sense and the whole 
realm of by-gone history say “No.” 
Destiny, that product of natural 
causes, more powerful than kings, 
and which holds the foolish and mis- 
guided aims of statesmen in con- 
tempt, points to a different conclu- 
sion. The Pacific province and cen- 
tral West will gravitate to where 
they naturally belong, the republic 
to the south of them. The provinces 
by the sea, should they be fortunate 
enough to retain a preponderance of 
English, will follow in the same 
direction. 

It is the valley of the St. Law- 
rence that is destined to show to the 
world a new,and,I believe,a flourish- 
ing and progressive nationality. Here 
lies the hope of the French people, 
perhaps not only of the New World, 
but also of the Old, and the result 
will not be accompished by force of 
arms; the Gallicization of North- 
eastern America is almost certain to 
be a peaceful and a natural move- 
ment. 

Looked at from a philosophical 
point of view, and without regard to 
racial prejudices, this founding of a 
new nationality is not to be de- 
plored. There is room in North 
America, north of Mexico, for more 
than one nation. It is true the evil 
of a multiplicity of sects and 
nations is always very apparent, but 
with this evil, there seems to be 
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ever mingled a decided preponder- 
ance of good. Greece attained to 
the very acme of learning and cul- 
ture, not in spite, but by reason of 
being composed of a number of com- 
petitive and rival states. She sank 
into quick decay the moment the 
country was consolidated into a 
political sameness. Rome, having 
obliterated all government but her 
own, died from constantly breathing 
her own vitiated atmosphere. Who 
shall say that Europe would have 
grown to her present commanding 
position had she been one vast polliti- 
cal plain of either despotic or repub- 
lican ideas? The Uvited States only 
obtained real greatness after a ter- 
rific internal struggle, which, if it 
did not result in division, yet was 
the means of stamping out the evil 
of slavery, introduced and fostered 
in its beginnings, by an undivided 
Empire. France, herself, is prob- 
ably the most homogeneous and com- 
pact nation in the world to-day. 
With a few trifling exceptions, from 
the Pyrenees to Belgium, but one 
language and one set of general 
ideas obtain, yet France seems to be 
fast sinking into mediocrity. 

Hence, we view with hopefulness 
for the human race the advent of a 
new power in the Western world. 
Occupying, as we have seen, a geo- 
graphical position, the most com- 
manding on the continent, nurtured 
in the ways of British Parliamentary 
government; divorced, for genera- 
tions, from European France and 
ideals which threaten to be that 
country’s ruin, let us hope _ that 
when, in the fulness of time, this 
new nationality emerges from the 
womb of the ages, it will be for the 
betterance of mankind, and for the 
extension of the kingdom of right- 
eousness. 


THe Lauret TOKEN, a story of the Yamas- 
see uprising, by Annie M. Barnes. 

This is an excellent story of Colonial 
times, being historical as well as an inter- 
esting story for young people. A young girl 
of eighteen enters her uncle’s family, and is 
received as a daughter of the house except 
in the eyes of her two cousins, boys of six- 
teen and fourteen respectively, who fear that 
she will supplant them in the love of their 
mother. Her uncle is one of the leading 
men in the “Grass Creek” colony in 1714, 
and at the time of the arrival of his niece 
there is an uprising of the Indians and 
Spanish around St. Augustine. The heroine 
shows her wonderful character and ability 
in these times of trial, and is soon received 
as a sister into the hearts of both cousins. 
The book is especially valuable because it 
deals with the true customs, daily life, 
speech and stirring spirit of Colonial times. 
(Lee and Shepard; $1.25.) 


An Honor Girt, by Evelyn Raymond. 

One of the clever and wholesome stories 
of the day is “An Honor Girl.” This young 
girl, who holds the honor as valedictorian 
of her class at the high school, receives a 
scholarship, which she expects to use in ful- 
filling her hopes of going through Wellesley 
College. But she nobly surrenders the 
scholarship, with all its prospects, to a 
jealous rival, because she sees that duty de- 
mands that she should stay at home and 
help her parents and wayward brother in 
their reverses. ‘This “Honor Girl” wins 
many kind friends by her courage, and 
helps her brother to obtain a manly charac- 
ter, and she finally decides that she has been 
far happier in aiding her parents to obtain 
prosperity than she would have been had 
she entered upon another path at the end 
of her high school career. (Lee and 
Shepard ; $1.25.) 


“Randy's Good Times,” the fifth volume 
of “The Randy Books,” by Amy Brooks, 
has recently been published by Lee and 
Shepard. Although Randy is now eighteen, 
she is the same lovable girl that she was 
when first seen in “Randys Summer.” She 
is prominent on all social occasions, and is 
the organizer of the “Holiday Club,” which 
is an especially jolly club. The favorite 
characters of former books appear un- 
changed, making the story all the more in- 
teresting. It is no wonder the “Randy 
Books” are popular, being so full of fun and 
ey’: as well as love and loyalty. (Price, 

1.) 


Bog TrRotTinG For Orcuips. By Grace Gray- 
lock Niles. 
Miss Niles, in “Bog Trotting for Orchids,” 
has done her illustrations so very well that 
the reader forgives the mediocre quality of 


the text. This is quite unobtrusive, with 
enough facts, fancies and faint glimpses of 
humor to make it interesting enough to a 
flower lover to read to the end. 

Once again the very great disadvantages 
of indiscriminate picking of the rarer 
species of wild flowers is brought to the 
notice of the public, On page 46 Miss 
Niles writes: “There are laws protecting 
the deer in the Green Mountains, and the 
brook trout in their spawning season, but 
as yet there is no legal or moral law to shield 
the flowering and fruiting season of the 
rare flowers, especially the orchids, so 
scarce in Northern New England. Some 
of our orchids are already so rare that in 
localities where only a tew years ago I 
found them abundant, to-day hardly a trace 
of them remains.” 

And again, later in the book: “Nearly 
all the public schools are instructing chil- 
dren in drawing—teaching them to study 
the wild flowers, each im its season. Edu- 
cators in all Nature study urge the children 
to bring fresh specimens, and thus wncon- 
sciously encourage the extinction of the 
rare species of plant life in general. The 
children of each district school thus hunt- 
ing over a limited area, soon, with childish 
strife, collect all the first and finest flowers 
in their path.” 

Here is a point which the scoffers at 
Nature study in the public schools—and 
there are many of them—may well seize 
upon. Is not the first step toward the real 
study of Nature one which will teach the 
child to preserve rather than to destroy?” 

The appendix, if bound in separate cover, 
would be a valuable guide, in handy form, 
to other lovers of the orchid family who 
would a bog-trotting go. (G. P. Putnam 
Sons. Price, $2.50. E. S. NorpHorr. 


“Dorothea,” by Maarten Maartens, is a 
book full of human life and charm, and 
should not be read hastily. The author is 
remembered as one of the finished novelists 
of the day. He is thoroughly at home with 
the high social life in Europe, and he skill- 
fully portrays the characteristics of the peo- 
ples of that country. “Dorothea” is a story 
of passion and pure love, although it is lack- 
ing in sentiment, which is considered indis- 
pensable in the modern novel. (D. Appleton 
and Company, New York; $1.50.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


It is pleasant in these days, when the his- 
torical novel—like the poor—is always with 
us, to find one that holds the attention 
throughotit. Beulah Marie Dix has done 
this successfully in “Blount of Brecken- 
how,” and what is more, she has created a 
hero. 

The story is simply told in the form of 
letters written by the Rouleston family dur- 
ing the civil wars in England, and will 
please all lovers of the old-fashioned novel, 
where the villain is an out-and-out villain, 
the heroine a blonde angel, and the hero an 
honest man and a gentleman. There is 
nothing subtle in the book—Miss Dix writes 
that she may be understood. 

Blount of Breckenhow, a North Country 
lad, “whose shyness is hidden under a cloak 
of sulkiness,” enters the army to win honor 
and fame by fighting for the King. 

From beginning to end the reader’s sym- 
pathies are with him, as he learns with sur- 
prise and growing bitterness that policy and 
friends at court cover a multitude of sins 
and are more influential than any amount of 
bravery in action. You respect Blount’s 
daring and sternness of purpose as a soldier, 
love him as a lover courteous and quick of 
understanding; and at the end he wins your 
pity and admiration, by the way in which 
he bears in dignified silence the undeserved 
disgrace heaped upon him. You naturally 
wish he had “spoken out in meeting,” and 
laid the blame on the shoulders of his once 
good friend and superior officer, who had 
married the woman whom Blount loved. 
But if he had, there would have been no 
story. A litthe common sense on the part of 
hero or heroine and nine-tenths of the 
modern novels would be without plots. 

The story, although sad, is interesting, in- 
asmuch as it has no religious or sex prob- 
lem up its sleeve, and in that it gently leads 
the reader to the happy conclusion that evil- 
doers are come up with and honesty is the 
best’ policy. (The Macmillan Company, 
$1.50. ) E. S. NorpHorr. 


“Bits of Gossip,” recently written by Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis, a famous mother 
of a famous son, is an exceptionally enter- 
taining volume, and one whose title well ex- 
presses its contents. Mrs. Davis’s person- 
ality shines through all she writes with 
bright kindliness. Especially interesting are 
her comments on a visit to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, also her bright gossip about and 
recollections of Emerson, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Le Moyne, Blaine, and the Alcotts. 

At the same time should be mentioned 
her recollection of the Civil War, which are 
by no means the least interesting chapters 
in the volume. In short, the book is not 


only interesting and readable but is worthy 
of more than one reading. 
Mifflin and Company; $1.25.) 


( Houghton, 


How A LittLe Girt WENT To Arrica. (Told 
by Herself.) By Leona Mildred Bick- 
nell. Fully illustrated from photographs. 
Children have hitherto had to be content 

with such books as grown-up people wrote 

for them, but now a bright little girl of un- 
usual opportunities in the way of travel has, 
at the age of ten, written a book to tell 
other children of a journey of remarkable 
interest. She accompanied her father and 
mother, who went to do missionary work 
among the Zulus in South Africa, and the 
breaking out of the Boer War added not 
only excitement, but danger to her interest- 
ing experiences. In simple style the little 
author tells with remarkable descriptive 
power of the Atlantic voyage, the sights in 

London, the longer voyage to Cape Town, 

the residence and travels among strange and 

singular peoples, and the return. So well 
is the little author’s’ work done that Eliza 

H. Morton, the well-known author of “Mor- 

ton’s Geographies,’ who contributes the in- 

troduction, recommends the work for all 
school libraries. The illustrations deserve 
special mention. There are no less than 
twenty-four .full-page pictures, nearly all 
reproduced from photographs of very inter- 
esting scenes in South Africa, and of spe- 
cial interest in connection with the story. 

The book is handsomely bound, with por- 

trait insert of the young author upon the 

cover, and in every way calculated to appeal 
to a very wide circle of readers. (Lee & 

Shepard ; $1.00.) 


“Making the Nine” is the second yolume 


of the “Phillips Exeter Series,” by A. T. 
Dudley. The first volume was “Following 
the Ball,” and was considered the leading 


athletic book published last season, being 
so interesting as to be enjoyed not only by 
the boys, but also by their elders. “Making 
the Nine” is no less interesting than its 
predecessor, the chief interests of the book 
lying in the facts that it is a true presenta- 
tion of real school life and full of surpris- 
ing incidents. The athletics are correct and 
full of nicely given suggestions. The 
author’s style is so good that no less an 
authority than Professor. Wentworth of 
Exeter said of “Following the Ball” that it 
might serve well for a text-book in English 
It is hoped that a third volume may soon 
follow the second. (Lee and Shepard, pub-. 
lishers; $1.25.) 


FOR SAFETY 


in the delicate process of feeding infants, 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
unexcelled except by good mother’s milk, 
as it is rendered perfectly sterile in the 
process of preparation. Lay in a supply for 
— of expeditions. Avoid unknown 
rands. 


